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SOONER OR LATER, EVERY BUSINESSMAN MUST MAKE THIS DECISION 


What kind of communications setup will be most economical, most efficient? 
Don’t invest a cent until you get all the facts. Otherwise, you may needlessly 
tie up capital, add maintenance worries and expenses, put unproductive service 
personnel on your staff. Communications provided and maintained by SNET elim- 
inate all this waste: We tailor a system to fit your exact needs. You invest no 
capital, pay only operating charges. And our technicians service it without cost 
to you. But decide for yourself — after you talk with one of our Communications 
Consultants. His recommendation could well save you thousands of dollars; it’s 
yours for the asking. No obligation, of course. Just call our business office and 
settle the problem. THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY @) 
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THIS MONTH’S cover photo shows a single 
needle operation at The Strouse, Adler Com- 


* pany, New Haven. The operator is stitching 
n ts ssue embroidered sheer overlay on a Smoothie 
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‘*Today The Travelers saved a life...’’ 
wrote Electronic Communications, Inc. of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. ““We were lifting equipment by lift-truck 
to a high balcony . . . the load shifted . . . and a 200- 
lb. transformer would have struck our lift-truck 
operator if it hadn’t been for the canopy guard we 


installed at the recommendation of the Safety En- 
gineer from Travelers.” The Travelers has helped 
policyholders prevent industrial accidents since 
1888. It’s part of the service you get with Travelers 
Workmen’s Compensation and Public Liability 
insurance. See your Travelers agent or broker. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies (onnccricu; 
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means various things at T.A.D. JONES’: 


an impressive string of tankers 
and other bulk cargo vessels and 
carriers, unloading fuels and min- 
erals at our deepwater piers in 
New Haven Harbor; 


a busy procession of trucks and 
tractors (more than 50 of ‘em) 
plying the highways between our 
harborside storage and our cus- 
tomer-deliveries; 


sure-footed speed in servicing our indus- 
trial clients’ fuel needs, night and day, 
in all kinds of weather. 


Phone one of the numbers below to find out 


BUNKER ‘C’ OIL 


Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
in dependable grade, properly priced 


T. A. D. JONES & CO. ine. 


NEW HAVEN: UNiversity 5-6103 e BRIDGEPORT: EDison 3-3123 e 24-HOUR SERVICE 
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Why Not Profit Days? 


@ IN recognition of unusually important events Americans have set aside certain days of the 
year ostensibly to honor those events with fitting celebration that people may not forget their sig- 
nificance. This month it’s Labor Day. 


New Year’s Day, a symbol of hope of better things during the ensuing year . . . Washington’s 
Birthday, honoring our first president, the Father of Our Country . . . Memorial Day, a day for 
recalling the deeds of those who died in defense of their country and for rededication to the sup- 
port of the values for which they fought ... Fourth of July, marking our first step toward 
freedom and the practice of it under constitutional government .... . . . Labor Day, 
in recognition of the contribution of workmen to the nation’s well being . . . Thanksgiving, a day 
for giving thanks to our Creator for our many blessings . . . Armistice Day, marking the end of 
hostilities in World War I and honoring those who fought and died in the struggle . . . Christmas, 
in joyous celebration for God’s gift of the Christ Child as the great deliverer of mankind from 
injustice. 

Admittedly, the true significance of these days as guideposts leading toward a better sense of 
values, has been dimmed to a considerable extent by our growing appetites for pleasure on these 
days. But they still serve as symbolic reminders even though they have lost some of their luster as 
speedier transportation has permitted one-day pleasure trips to distant points. 


In spite of the loss of some of the symbolic value of our present holidays, the time is long 
overdue for setting aside a day or several, or even a week, in recognition of the values created for 
every citizen by Profits. Horrors! That’s a dirty word in the “hell-bent-for-state-welfarists” 
vocabulary. But it’s a word without which “‘welfarists’” would have no spending money nor any 
means through which to spew out their economic nonsense to poison the minds of youth and many 
adults who profit by condemning profits. Come to think of it, they wouldn’t have a shirt or trou- 
sers, not even a barrel to cover their nakedness, without Profit. For who would make barrels for 
long without a profit? 


We agree with a recent statement of the President of a major American corporation when he 
asserted, “One of the big jobs before us is to scrub the dirt off the word ‘profit.’ We must reac- 
quaint the American public with the difference between making a profit and profiteering, remind 
and convince them that profit does not accumulate in corporate strong boxes, but is paid out 
continually for the use and improvement of tools. Everyone should understand that the American 
system of free enterprise is a profit system, and from these profits and only from them do we 
get job security, our high standard of living, and the initiative of action which has placed the 
United States in its position of world leadership.” 


It should be self-evident that only a company that consistently earns a profit can provide the 
dollars in payrolls, purchases and taxes that keep other businesses, services and government serv- 
ices going. Only companies that earn a profit are in a position to offer job security, insurance, 
vacations, other fringe benefits and any hope for future advancement. 


Some of our pink-tinged inheritors of great wealth who now live off yesterday’s profits and 
current profits they collect from investing them while joining with certain labor leaders in con- 
demnation of business profits today, should read what Samuel Gompers, the grand old man of the 
American labor movement, had to say on the subject. Mr. Gompers said, ““The worst crime a com- 
pany can commit against its employees is to fail to earn a profit.” 


Yes, it is time we dramatized the accomplishments of the truly humanitarian role played 
by profits, rather than apologizing for them. We are not suggesting the addition of more vacation 
days to our present substantial list, but rather the designation of certain days of the year when the 
good Samaritan deeds of business profits are emphasized through every means of communication. 


We have set aside bargain days, back-to-school days, drink more and eat more of this or that 
days, to promote the sale of our products. 


Surely, when we give recognition to events of such lesser value, why not set aside some days 
or an entire week to spell out the indispensable role of “profits” in a free nation? 


Strouse, Adler Centennial Display at the New Haven Railroad Station, New Haven. 


A | Century Old 


el Always ‘O71, 


@ THIS year The Strouse, Adler Com- 
pany of New Haven, Connecticut, be- 
comes the first American corset manu- 
facturer to celebrate a one hundredth 
anniversary. The company manufac- 
tures a wide assortment of girdles, all- 
in-ones and brassieres which are sold 
to department stores and _ specialty 
shops throughout the United States 
and exported to Canada and South 
Africa. 

The business began in 1861 in one 
room of a building at the corner of 
State and Chapel Streets, New Haven 
Founded by two bankers named Mc- 
Allister and Smith and originally called 
the J. H. Smith Company, it was pur- 
chased in 1862 by Isaac Strouse, a 
maker of ladies’ cloaks, who later that 
year invited Max Adler to join him as 
his partner. It is from these early part- 
ners that the company derives its name. 

Isaac Strouse remained in the busi- 
ness for a decade. Max Adler later 
headed the company and devoted the 
rest of his business career to building 


one of the leading corset manufactur- 
ing firms of the period. 

As need for expansion arose, the 
business was moved to new locations. 
In 1867 a factory located on Oak St. 
was reported to have two hundred 
operators. Corsets were only partly 
made in the factory, however. An- 
other part of the work was done in 
the homes of women who, in those 
days, were anxious to get any kind 
of work. They earned $6.00 or $7.00 
a week for six days of ten hours each. 

One of the partners drove a wagon 
about the city, delivering and collect- 
ing this homework. He is said to have 
supplemented his income by the sale 
of sewing machines to the home 
workers. 

Ten years later, again because more 
working space was required, the busi- 
ness was moved to the former Win- 
chester Shirt factory on Court St. 
This became known as the Columbia 
Works. At subsequent intervals, the 
demand for C/B corsets became so 


Early factory of the company, built about 1867, 
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This advertisement appeared in 


the program of ¢ 
Grand Opera House, New York, Februray 4, 


1897, 


(Right) C/B Corset as advertised in 1904 


great that several additions were made 
to the factory building until its pres- 
ent plant occupied all of the available 


land. 


Tailor Made Corset Machinery 


While the development of new prod- 
ucts is the essential role of a manufac- 
turer, in the early days of corset mak- 
ing, it was also necessary for the 
company to build much of its own ma- 
chinery and even to convert suitable 
fabrics which would meet specialized 
requirements. 

At first only single needle machines 
were available. About 1890 multi- 
ple needle machines were developed 
through the cooperation of company 
machinists working with the Singer 
Manufacturing Company. 

Boning was another problem. Rigid 
boning was required in early styles and 
many different kinds of material were 
used to supply the desired firmness. 
Horn was used in cheaper garments 
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Present plant of The Strouse, Adler Co. 


Stitching Department at the Strouse, Adler plant. 
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ade and whalebone in higher-priced styles. 
es- Strips of rattan were often stitched in 
ble parallel rows between the bones to give 


added stiffening. This material was ob- 
tained from a maker of cane car seats 
supplied to the railroad. 


Little wonder, then, that the first 


od- corsets with wire boning created great 
ac- interest. They were called “Watch 
ak- Spring” corsets and guaranteed never 
the to break. To make this wire boning in 
na- the 1880’s, Sheffield strip steel was im- 
ible ported from England. This was an- 
zed nealed and tempered in special equip- 


ment developed by the company. A 





ines method was worked out for annealing 
Iti- flat steel wire in continuous lengths, 
ped the first method to perform satisfac- 
any torily in a continuous operation of this 
ger kind. 
The company also designed and 
igid made its own machinery for covering x 
and the boning wire with heavy paper and oa 
e we 
vere — =. 
—= 
1€SS. ’ (Right) Hand cutting around metal edged “ao 
ents pattern for lace section of a Smoothie foun- “= ~ 
dation 
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“Smoothie” for a figure that’s “Always 21”. 


From the 1961 Centennial line—Smoothie 
“Camellia”. 


at the same time cutting it off in de- 
sired lengths to be tipped later with 
ce!luloid or metal. Paper covering was 
used on straight front clasps but grad- 
uated or tapered clasps were cut from 
“black” steel strips and then galvan- 
ized to prevent rusting. 

Obtaining appropriate fabrics also 
required special handling. Jeans, cou- 
tils, silk and cotton batistes, plain and 
brocaded, were available for corsets 
but not in a sufficient variety, so the 
company opened a Converting Division 
where fabrics of the right specifica- 
tions were purchased directly from the 
mills in the grey or unbleached state. 
They were then shipped to various 
bleacheries in the East and South for 
proper finishing and dyeing. 


Creators of the Hour-Glass Figure 


In the late 1880’s the company was 
known for “C/B a la Spirite’’ corsets 


oe 

: 
All elastic, one piece 
“Smoothie”. 


foundation — A 


“for the Woman of Fashion”. These 
corsets assured a woman a wasp waist 
and perfected her hour-glass figure 
with the use of as much as eight yards 
of lacing and one hundred bones. 
These garments were form fitting to 
the hip only with curved front clasp 
and lace backs. Colors included ecru, 
black, pink, blue, old gold and scarlet. 
Gay Nineties theater programs pic- 
tured the “C/B a la Spirite” as a win- 
ner of the Gold Medal at the Paris Ex- 
position in 1889 and at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893. 


Perhaps the most amusing event of 
the period was the exclusive manu- 
facture of Dr. Scott’s electric corsets, 
which were supposed to be a cure-all 
for nervousness and other ailments. 


Wide Contrast in Prices— 
Yesterday and Today 


When Marshall Field operated a job- 
bing as well as a retail business, he 
purchased “C/B” corsets at $1.90 a 
dozen in quantities of more than a 
hundred dozen a size. Sizes then began 
at 18, whereas today 25 is the smallest 
size made. These corsets, in turn, were 
sold to retail stores at $2.25 a dozen 
and to the consumer at 25¢ each. This, 
of course, was the low priced mer- 
chandise. Other styles sold for $1.25 
and $2.00, retail. 

Prices rose abruptly, thereafter, 
however, for by 1906 they are report- 
ed at $4.50 per dozen and up. Today 
the wholesale price ranges from $27.00 
to $156.00 a dozen. 

The company’s benefit society was 
organized among the operators at an 
early date. A Chamber of Commerce 
booklet of 1889 describing the plan 
says that small sums were paid weekly 
and from this fund reasonable weekly 


payments were paid when an operato: 
was ill, During 1889, $1,000 was paid 
to sick beneficiaries. 

Through the years there were 
number of partnership changes, Thes 
were reflected in five changes of name, 
one of the most widely known prio: 
to the present name being Mayer, 
Strouse and Company, in the years 
1877 to 1899. Younger partners ad- 
mitted in 1899 included Max Adler’s 
son, Frederick M. Adler, his son-in- 
law, Colonel Isaac M. Ullman, and 
Major Louis Ullman. The titles of 
Colonel and Major were given the 
Ullman brothers in recognition of 
their service on the Governor’s staff. 

In due time Colonel Ullman took 
over control of the business. He was 
the first President of The Corset and 
Brassiere Association of America, serv- 
ing from 1907 to 1909. He gave a 
great deal of his time to civic and 
charitable causes and was active in 
politics on the local, state and national 
scenes. Another brother, Joseph UIll- 
man, was an officer of the company 
and Factory Superintendent for many 
years. 


Birth of the Two-Way Stretch 


At the time of Colonel Ullman’s 
death in 1930, Daniel L. Jones, former- 
ly connected with The Charles R. 
DeBevoise Company of Newark, New 
Jersey, was made President. It was at 
this time that the “modern era” of 
corsetry began. Early in the 1930’s the 
United States Rubber Co. introduced 
“Lastex”, a new rubber yarn made by 
the extrusion process. This was the 
basis for two-way stretch elastic and 
started the trend to all-elastic girdles. 
These new garments required a new 
name and Strouse, Adler’s currently 
popular trade name, “Smoothie” was 
chosen to distinguish the modern from 
the older types. 

From that time on changes in cor- 
setry primarily reflected changes in 
available fabrics. Nylon was the big 
news of the 40’s, welcomed for its 
lightness, long wear, and quick drying 
qualities. 


Wartime Ingenuity 


While progress was interrupted in 
World War II, there was no interrup- 
tion in the use of ingenuity and de- 
signing skill. With limitations placed 
by the War Production Board on the 
quantity of rubber available to the 
corset industry, Strouse, Adler’s de- 
signer, like others, was challenged to 
create garments which did not sac- 
rifice fit and remained comfortably 
flexible in accordance with the man- 
ner to which American women had 
become accustomed. The Company 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Views of scale model of Emhart’s 160,000 
square foot Administration and Research 


Building 


now under construction § in 


Bloomfield. 


Emhart Breaks Ground 
and Precedent 


As if to symbolize the search for undiscovered truth unimpeded 
by roadblocks of the past, the architect’s plans of this basically single- 
story, 160,000 square foot structure make it appear to “float” as 
it stands supported by columns surrounding a rectangular research 


facility which rests on the ground. 


From its hilltop site of 110 acres bordering on Maple Avenue and 
Cottage Grove Road, Bloomfield, opposite Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company’s uniquely beautiful home office building, oc- 
cupants and visitors to the building, scheduled for completion in 
1962, will have a 360 degree view of the surrounding countryside. 


@ THE Emhart Manufacturing Com- 
pany recently broke ground for its ad- 
ministration and research building in 
Bloomfield. 

Emhart President Sixten F. Wollmar 
broke ground with a glass shovel, em- 
blematic of the Company’s leadership 
in the glassmaking machinery in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Wollmar pointed out that Em- 
hart has been headquartered in the 
Hartford area since it was started in 
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1912 and that the new building will 
be occupied late next year. “While it 
marks our 50th year of business,” he 
said, “it also indicates confidence in 
the future. 

“We plan to be here for a long 
time and will do our best to be good 
neighbors. The sooner we get started, 
the sooner things can be returned to 
normal—so let’s begin right now.” 

The building will house the Com- 


pany’s administration, research, devel- 


opment and engineering work, now 
being performed at two facilities on 
Homestead Avenue, Hartford. Total 
occupancy will be about 400 em- 
ployees. Two manufacturing plants in 
Hartford will not be affected. 

The company also has divisions at 
Portland, Conn., and Hudson, New 
York, manufacturing automated pack- 
aging machinery and industrial press 
equipment. 

The main floor of the building will 
be supported throughout by concrete 
columns, 42 feet apart, in a use of 
concrete almost unprecedented in this 
country today. 

An 85 x 200 foot entrance court 
will be enclosed within the roofline 
with entrance provided under the ex- 
tension of the administration floor. 
Undercover parking for 300 cars will 
be available under similar areas. 

The cafeteria, seating 250, will be 
suspended below the extension of the 
main floor. The virtually uninterrupt- 
ed window walls of gray-tinted glass 
will be set back from the outer edge 
of the building. The structure will be 
completely air conditioned. 

Present at the groundbreaking were 
Emhart’s board of directors, John B. 
Byrne, honorary chairman of the Con- 
necticut Bank & Trust Company; 
Stanley M. Cooper, board chairman of 
Fafnir Bearing Company; Robert F. 


(Continued on page 37) 





Candid camera shots of Farrel 60” heavy duty automated roll grinder with trade press, Farrel and General Electric Company 
watching its operation while listening to a detailed explanation of what is happening at each stage of the grinding operation. 


representatives 


Farrel Displays New 
Automated Roll Grinder 


@ EIGHTEEN editors and _ repre- 
sentatives of the trade press recently 
saw in action at the Ansonia plant 
of Farrel-Birmingham Company, An- 
sonia, a huge machine tool that can 
“feel” a thousandth-inch difference 
in a five-foot thickness which will 
soon be using its uncanny sense of 
touch to grind pairs of massive steel 
mill rolls into “identical twins,” at 
the Great Lakes Steel Corporation’s 
new hot mill in Detroit. 

Even the veteran trade paper edi- 


tors who are accustomed to viewing 
the latest machine magic or “gadget” 
developed by industry, were deeply 
impressed by the performance of this 
radically new monster grinder as it 
was guided through its pre-deter- 
mined operation by its automated 
control mechanisms. 

Just completed, this 60-inch, 
heavy-duty precision roll grinder 
under punched tape control has been 
accomplished for the first time by 
the Farrel-Birmingham Co. and the 


> 
Overhead view of Farrel’s new automated roll grinder with 40-ton roll in grinding position. 


10 


General Electric Co. It will finish 
both work rolls and back-up rolls 
for metal-rolling mills and will auto- 
matically grind straight or crowned 
rolls up to five feet in diameter to 
exacting tolerances of diameter and 
straightness. The electronic control 
also memorizes these dimensions, re- 
calling them later as it directs the 
grinding of a second, matching roll. 

Benefits to the steel mill are the 
machine’s ability to produce extreme 
repeatable accuracies, permitting mill 
management to fix and maintain 
definite standards of regrind pro- 
cedures, and the important economy 
of longer roll life which results from 
the fact that removal of stock is 
automatically held to minimum in 
the regrinding operation. 

Special numerically-addressed _ se- 
quence and servo control for the 
grinder was developed by the Gen- 
eral Electric Specialty Control De- 
partment, Waynesboro, Va. 

Similar in theory to the punched- 
tape numerical control used with 
modern machine tools for “flexible 
automation,” the roll grinder control 
uses servo-controlled positioning of 
probes to measure the diameter and 
profile of rolls being worked, and to 
detect work remaining to be done. 

Inherent features of the Farrel- 
Birmingham machine, plus the nature 
of the grinding operation, make it 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Relearning 


The Freedom 


Thesis 


By LEONARD E. READ, President 


The Foundation For Economic Education, Inc. 


Irvington-On-Hudson, New York 


Editor’s Note. In words as clear as an unpolluted mountain brook, 
the author of this short article cites a basic reason why we are losing 
our freedoms and what homework we must do if we would regain 
them. Just as the toolmaker and the building contractor would be 
non-productive without a blueprint and the ability to follow it, so is 
the management man or lay citizen ineffective in selling free enter- 
prise without knowledge of the “freedom blueprint” and the ability 
to interpret its superiority over the statist formula. 


@ THE American people are becom- 
ing more and more afraid of and are 
running away from their own Revolu- 
tion, Actually, a vast majority of us 
are running right back toward the 
very omnipotent statism against which 
our forefathers revolted. 

Here, we created a New World. 
Political action, by and large, was 
confined to inhibiting and_penaliz- 
ing fraud, violence, misrepresentation, 
predatory practices; in short, govern- 
ment’s role was to invoke a common 
justice. With government thus limit- 
ed, there was no organized force stand- 
ing against man’s creative or produc- 
tive efforts, which had always been 
the problem in the old world. Crea- 
tively, a citizen could do whatever he 
pleased. He was only thwarted when 
he acted destructively. 

Freedom of choice as to how one 
employed himself and what he did 
with the fruits of his own labor was 
the American Way. Reward according 
to merit was the new order of the day. 
Because people could not turn to gov- 
ernment for welfare or security or 
prosperity, they turned instead to 
themselves thus developing remarkable 
self-reliance. And because no organized 
force inhibited creative action, we had 
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here in our country a freeing or re- 
leasing of creative human energy on 
an unprecedented scale. 

Today, more and more people are 
foresaking self-reliance as the way to 
welfare, security, and prosperity. Now, 
they are turning to government for 
their economic salvation. Workers are 
paid for not working, farmers are re- 
warded for not farming, businessmen 
sell in markets protected against com- 


petition. Faith in men working pri- 
vately, voluntarily, competitively, co- 
operatively is on the decline. Faith in 
governmental direction of men is on 
the upswing. More and more are peop!e 
subscribing to the view of Professor 
John K. Galbraith: ‘““The Federal Gov- 
ernment is our only instrument for 
guiding the economic destiny of the 
country.” In short, we are running 
toward the very situation our fore- 
fathers sought to escape. 

Why is this happening to us? There 
are many reasons, some of which may 
not be known to us. But one reason 
stands out crystal clear: While mil‘iens 
of citizens avow a thorough dislike 
for state socialism, not more than one 
in thousands can do more than voice 
their disapproval; not more than one 
in thousands understands and can com- 
petently explain socialism’s opposite— 
the free market, private property, lim- 
ited government philosophy with its 
moral and spiritual antecedents. They 
can sputter; they cannot explain! 

It is in the absence of effective ex- 
positors of freedom that traders in 
political plunder thrive and multiply, 
that statism grows, that individual 
freedom of choice declines. Any per- 
son who does not like this trend and 
who, at the same time, is not himself 
a skilled explainer of freedom prin- 
ciples, can confess in all honesty: 
“This is my fault.” 


Admittedly, not all persons—not 
even all business leaders—can learn to 
point out all of the fallacies of social- 
ism and to portray clearly and attrac- 
tively the principles of freedom. But 
how many are there who are now do- 
ing the best they can? How many busi- 
ness leaders are giving as much as fif- 

(Continued on page 32) 





OUR REPUBLIC— 
Not A Democracy 


By RANDOLF VAN NOSTRAND 


Editor’s Note. Ever since President Wilson coined the rallying slogan, 
“Make the world safe for Democracy” during World War I, an ever- 
growing number of people have fallen into the habit of referring to 
our form of government as a Democracy rather than a Republic — 
its true constitutional form. Today only a small minority refer 
to it in speech or writing by its proper name. Ironically, as 
the habit of calling our form of government a Democracy grew into 
a national chorus led by the communicators of the “government knows 
best” school, the actual trend of our government moved rapidly 
toward a Democracy — a dangerous form of dictatorship that has 
always committed suicide. C.I. is indebted to Mr. Van Nostrand for 
setting the record straight. It is time every believer in our proved 
formula for “human progress with freedom” did his part to set 
the record straight by spoken and written repetition of the words, 
*This is a Republic, not a Democracy.” 


@ THE United States of America is 
not a Democracy, It never was in- 
tended to be, and pray God it never 
becomes one. 

The Founding Fathers deliberately 
avoided the concept of Democracy in 
order to preserve individual rights and 
natural rights. 

They gave us a representative Re- 
publican form of government, which 
differs from Democracy in that it 
protects the rights of the minority, 
which no Democracy has ever done. 

The unique thing about the Ameri- 
can concept of government has been 
the protection and the preservation 
of the freedom of the individual, and 
that is precisely what a Democracy is 
not concerned with at all; in a Democ- 
racy, the majority rules, outright, 
and the minority has no rights which 
cannot be destroyed. Whereas, our 
government was deliberately formed 
to protect the rights of the smallest 
possible minority — one person. 

The situation which existed when 
the Constitutional Convention was in 
session, the delegates had before them 
a world picture in which govern- 
ments everywhere were running wild 
with a tendency to the assertion of 
authority in centralized, undivided 
force. 

In the thirteen colonies there was a 
unity of ideals, but a confusion in 
form. They were experiencing an 
economic depression and with a lack of 
Mr. Van Nostrand is associated with the Mer- 


chants and Manufacturers Association of Los 
Angeles, California. 
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central government, they were close 
to anarchy. 

The choice which the delegates 
made for America was very far from 
a Democracy. In fact, the Constitu- 
ion directly denied the right of the 
people to direct the government with- 
out restraint as had been done in the 
early Grecian City States. 

More importantly, it also designedly 
avoided a government in which the 
people as a whole rules every man’s 
individual conduct. The men who 
wrote the Constitution attempted to 
make sure there would be no central- 
ized and undivided power in the gov- 
ernment. That was precisely what they 
feared from “agents” of people func- 
tioning in a Democracy . . . and they 
had plenty of history to make them 
fear this. 

The addition of the Bill of Rights 
provided a potent limitation, even to 
the indirect exercise of a “people’s 
government.” 


It was during these proceedings 
that James Madison said ‘Democracies 
have been the spectacles of turbulence 
and contention; have ever been 
found incompatible with personal 
security or the rights of property, 
and have been generally as short in 
their lives as they have been violent 
in their deaths.” 

And Sam Adams: — “Democracy 
never lasts long. It soon wastes, ex- 
hausts, and murders itself. There never 
was a Democracy that did not com- 
mit suicide.” 


There is no reference to the United 
States as a Democracy previous to 
1912. It was only a few years later 
that we went to war to “make the 
world safe for Democracy.” That is 
where the landslide started. During 
the past three decades we have been 
drifting toward Democracy, a cun- 
ningly contrived revolution within 
the old form. 


Since Americans have become ac- 
customed, unthinkingly, to character- 
ize the United States as a Democracy, 
the power has been steadily passing 
from the people. 

We have seen the growth of Big 
Government; and with it a mammoth 
bureaucracy which has been stealing 
the powers of the various branches of 
constitutional government and_ the 
powers of the people. (Incidentally, 
this has always been the prime charac- 
teristic of Democracy.) 


During World War II, we allowed 
activity of the citizen. The most 
daangerous slogan has been ‘Make 
Democracy Work.” Under it we have 
witnessed a legalized larceny in which 
the rights of the individuals have 
been ruthlessly invaded in behalf of 
the Collective. The Government has 
by force taken from him who pro- 
duces, in order to give to him who 
either will not or can not. 


For example, The Graduated In- 
come Tax. The law now says in ef- 
fect that nothing which you produce 
or earn belongs to you except through 
the beneficence or charity of the gov- 
ernment which can lawfully take 
90% of your earnings and has no 
legal bar to taking 100%. 


Another example is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which steals from 
all taxpayers for the benefit of a few. 


Still another is Social Security, a 
bare-faced fraud which actually is a 
super tax. Billions have been collected 
and have all been spent for more 
government and more government 
doing, with nothing but IOU’s in the 
cash drawer — a crushing weight 
upon future generations which indeed 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Ed. Note: The following article 
by Fr. Richard Ginder appeared 
in Our Sunday Visitor, a nation- 
ally distributed Catholic weekly, 
and is reprinted with special per- 
mission of the author. 


@ WHY is it that there are so few 
publicists like Dean Clarence Manion, 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., and John T. Flynn? 
You can count them almost on your 
fingers, and while they all have ability, 
they also seem to owe their fame to 
the fact that they have somehow 
cracked a barrier, a pattern of con- 
ventional attitude toward problems of 
the day. 

This pattern does not seem to de- 
pend necessarily on common sense. It 
is rather a matter of fashions. Certain 
attitudes toward national and world 
affairs, and only those attitudes are 
socially acceptable—“O.K.,” in other 
words, simply because they are spon- 
sored by the “right” people, and the 
mass-circulation periodicals make their 
contribution by insisting upon them 
week after week. 


There’s a Pattern 


But people are born with a sort of 
“mother wit” that enables them to tell 
butter from margarine. 


There actually is a pattern, you 
know. For instance, the O.K. point of 
view gives unreserved or only faintly 
qualified approval to the U.N.; world 
government; the cultural exchange; 
billions handed out each year to for- 
eign countries; recognition of Red 
China to the U.N.; coexistence with 
the Red slave empire; nuclear disarm- 
ament. 


The O.K. Attitude 


The O.K. attitude disapproves of 
loyalty oaths, any investigation of 
Communists, whether such investiga- 
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ROADBLOCKS CONFRONT 
TRUTH-TELLING AUTHORS 


By REVEREND RICHARD GINDER 


tion is carried out by House or Senate 
committees or by the F.B.I. 

Now those are the attitudes you 
had better take on if you expect to 
get ahead in this world. Just keep 
your trolley running along that wire 
and all will be well with you. You 
will get good grades in school and a 
start on Time magazine or maybe the 


New York Herald-Tribune. 


O.K. Credentials 


But let us suppose you have the 
great misfortune to stumble on a nug- 
get of information which leads you to 
suspect the loyalty of a man important 
in the Government. He is dead now, 
but you think that the truth should 
be discovered and presented to the na- 
tion so that his more important de- 
cisions can be reviewed in the light 
of your findings. 


Do you think you will get coopera- 
tion in your research from anyone in 
the Government, Democrat or Repub- 
lican? You won’t. Only those with 
O.K. credentials are now allowed to 
look at what they still call our “public 
documents.” 


‘No Sale’ Sign 


You push on anyway, using the 
Congressional Library and filling in 
the chinks by interviews with people 
who knew your man. Finally, your 
masterpiece is finished and it is really 
a contribution to the field of history. 
It proves beyond all doubt that Walter 
Grausam, for six years Secretary of 
State, was a traitor. 


Proudly you take your manuscript 
to Harpers: No sale. To Macmillans: 
No sale. Doubleday: No sale. No one 
wants it. 


At last, Devin Garrity says he will 
make the gamble, and your book comes 
out with the imprint of Devin-Adair. 
So now we watch the “silent treat- 
ment” in operation, 














Strategy Switch 


Your book drops stillborn from the 
press. Devin-Adair send out publicity 
releases to the wire services and prin- 
cipal magazines: GRAUSAM A TRAI- 
TOR, AUTHOR ALLEGES, It is con- 
demned unread by all but a handful of 
patriotic newspapers and magazines. 

But your book refuses to stay dead. 
Little by little it makes its way, most- 
ly by word of mouth. It gets on the 
best-seller lists. 

You can no longer be ignored by 
the O.K. crowd. A new stategy must 
be used. Your subject is reclassified, 
advanced from the status of “impos- 
sible” to “controversial.” (‘Harry 
Hopkins x Nazi? Impossible! A Com- 
munist? The suggestion would be ex- 
tremely controversial.” ) 


Now, despite the fact that you have 
proven your point with Grausam’s 
membership cards during those cru- 
cial six years, your discovery will al- 
ways be qualified by the adjective 
“alleged,” or “reputed,” or “purport- 
ed.” It will be deplored by hundreds 
of editorials in O.K. newspapers (‘a 
gratuitous slur on a great American,” 
etc.) 

One of the more meaningful TV 
commentators decides to put together 
a documentary about your career. Re- 
member Edward R. Murrow on Sen. 
McCarthy? Richard Gibson, acting 
national secretary to the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee and a former news- 
writer for CBS, under examination by 
a Senate committee the other day, pro- 
tested a tape recording being used by 
a reporter: ‘““As a former newswriter 
for CBS,” said Gibson, “I know what 
can be done with a little piece of tape 
and a pair of scissors.” 


Road to Ruin 


He should. That is how Murrow 
worked out on McCarthy, and that is 


(Continued on page 36) 


Evaluating Your 


By ROBERT A. CANYOCK, President 


Robert Canyock, Advertising 


Editor’s 


Note—The author of this article is a graduate of Syracuse 


University and received his advertising training at the New York 
agency of Lord & Thomas when that agency was under the leadership 
of Albert Lasker, a man credited with having a revolutionary influ- 
ence on modern advertising concepts. He has also served on the ed- 
itorial staff of a business publication and for 10 years was vice presi- 
dent of a leading Connecticut advertising agency prior to establishing 
his own agency in Orange, Connecticut, in January, 1960. 


@ IF you have a public relations firm 
at $5,000 per month, or a 4-man PR 
department, save your reading time. 
This article is directed toward the 
smaller company, where the burden of 
publicity weighs heavily on the ad- 
vertising or sales manager. How can 
this over-worked individual evaluate 
his publicity activities, and improve 
them? 

Too often, the answer to the prob- 
lem is, “Hey Joe, while your agency 
is working on the ad campaign, knock 
out a news release on the new widget, 
too.” Joe will knock it out O.K., or 
his copy cub will more likely, and 
will only cost the manufacturer $26 
—what a bargain! 

Is this all the attention it deserves? 
Or to put it another way, how much 
more in measurable results could be 
gotten if this publicity were creatively 
planned, backed by an established bud- 
get, and given the follow-through i 
deserves? 


Improving Publicity Methods 


Some advertising agencies have the 
ability to plan and execute a publicity 
program, but many times the agency 
would rather concentrate on the more 
lucrative commissionable advertising, 
or the client is looking for “free pub- 
licity” as part of the agency’s service. 

If this sounds a bit like your situa- 
tion, how can you improve it? First 
off, talk to your agency. See if it feels 
it could offer effective publicity results 
if a modest publicity budget were 
established. Give them an opportunity 
to sell you on planned publicity. If 
they are interested in this activity, 
and have the experience and capabilities 
to do a good job, you'll get your 
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money’s worth in direct relationship to 
money spent. 

Occasionally the best solution is to 
use a specialized publicity agency to 
handle this important phase of the 
promotion program. If an agency pre- 
fers to concentrate on the myriad of 
other marketing functions expected of 
it, and is not staffed with experienced 
news copy writers a client is likely to 
get better results by using a specialist 
to prepare and distribute his publicity. 


Establish Your Goals 


Be specific. A budget comes pretty 
easy once you know what you're try- 
ing to do. What are you trying to sell 
through publicity? Are you after in- 
quiries and sales, trying to establish 
your company reputation or capabili- 
ties to get and hold better employees 
or to search out new markets to lessen 
your dependence on the defense market 
by strengthening your products’ com- 
mercial applications? Name your goals 
specifically. 

When you have a clearer idea of 
your goals, you should be able to tell 
how well you’re accomplishing them. 
Here are a few questions that should 
be helpful in evaluating the job being 
done: 

1. How many releases are going out? 

2. How many are being placed, and 

are the editorials hitting your 
prime markets? 

.Is your material being: used in 
full? If not, is the release dull, 
the photos lacking in drama, the 
approach more like an ad than 
what the editors want? 

4. Are editors impressed with your 

material? Call a few and find out! 

§.Is the release going out when it 


Publicity Program 


ROBERT A. CANYOCK 


should, or is it old news by the 
time editors get it? 

. Are you properly merchandising 
your publicity to your salesmen 
or representatives, your customers, 
your prospects? And don’t forget 
to include management, stock- 
holders and employees. 

. Do your records show a favorable 
cost per inquiry, and do you try 
to determine sales results? 


How Much Should 
Planned Publicity Cost? 


It is possible to do publicity on a 
per job basis. The handicap is this: a 
new product story is released in ex- 
change for a fee, but then, what hap- 
pens when other opportunities come 
up? For example, my agency recently 
completed a new product release mailed 
to 75 business publications for a set 
fee. Within two weeks, seven publica- 
tions stated they would publish, one 
wanted a feature story developed, and 
a large circulation external house or- 
gan wanted a story built around their 
raw material. Discussion with editors 
uncovered a brand new market in the 
educational field that called for an- 
other new product release. 

To develop these possibilities, it was 
necessary for our agency to request 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Frail and Mighty Messenger 


One of the finest expressions of democracy is 
the trade association, by virtue of which men 
agree that there are certain areas in which they 
will not compete with one another but will work 
for the common good. 


There are some 4,000 trade associations in 
the United States, but oldest of all is the 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, 
founded in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, just 100 
years ago. 


It is appropriate that this is so, that the makers 
of writing paper should serve as exemplars of 
unity, for the product of their business, the 
reason for their being, is that frail and mighty 
messenger by which people can so well be 
brought together. 


We at Wyatt congratulate the makers of writing 
paper on this centennial, and express thanks 
that we are privileged to serve the industry with 
dependable heat and power, 


WYATT INC. 


Executive Offices: 157 Church Street, New Haven 


Phone STate 7-2175 


Efficient Combustion with Constant 
Viscosity Bunker C Oil 
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Which of these did you use today? 


Alarm wake you this morning? Stove timer work all right? Did you drive to work... 
take a business trip by air... press a light switch. . . use a dictating machine... or 
home workshop motor? Then you, or someone in your home or business, used a spring. 
With a product-mix like this it’s practically certain that we enter your daily living, 
tucked anonymously away in nationally known and respected brands of all sorts of 
articles. 


Write for a copy of “‘How to Solve Your Spring 
Design Problems”’ to learn how early consul- 
tation with the spring manufacturer results in 
improved design and performance. 


Associated Spring 
Wallace Barnes Division Corporation 
Bristol, Connecticut 
and Syracuse 9 (Solvay), N. Y. seve 
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This department includes a digest of news and comment about 


Connecticut industry of interest to management and others desiring 


to follow industrial news and trends. 


@ ALFRED W. CAVEDON, vice 
president of MAC and president of 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corp., Talcott- 
ville, has been recently elected presi- 
dent of the Peoples’ Savings Bank of 
Rockville. He succeeds Attorney Don- 
ald C. Fish, who died in January. 

Prominent in the industrial life of 
the state, Mr. Cavedon is now serving 
his third annual term as vice president 
of the Association, after having served 
as a director from 1955 through 1958. 
He is also a director of the Connecticut 
Public Expenditure Council, associate 
director of the Rockville office of the 
Connecticut Bank and Trust Co., 
president of Belmont Yarn Mills, di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Woolen Manufacturers and honorary 
vice president of the National Cash- 
mere Association. 

He has operated the Aldon Spinning 
Mills since January, 1943, when he 
purchased the property from Talcott 
Brothers. Several years ago he initiated 
a profit-sharing plan, which has been 
popular among Aldon employees ever 
since. 

Mr. Cavedon is a membr of the East 
Haddam Fish and Game Club and of 
the Ellington Ridge Country Club. He 
and Mrs. Cavedon live at 27 Pitkin 
Street, Manchester. 


JAMES J. McKEON, former mar- 
keting director, The SoundScriber Cor- 





MAC president at University of Bridgeport 
—Carlyle F. Barnes, left, chats with students 
following his MAC Industrial Education 
Forum presentation at Bridgeport on May 3. 
With him are Robert N. Thomas, senior mar- 
keting major, of Bridgeport and Donna Sue 
Lundvall, 
Ansonia. 


junior psychology major, of 


poration, North Haven, has announced 
the formation of Electronic Futures, 
Inc., of which he is president. The 
company will be located in the New 
Haven area, and will engage in re- 
search, development and marketing of 
electronic devices and systems for pub- 
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lishing and educational fields, as well 
as a line of educational toys. 
Prototypes of equipment are now 
being prepared for testing in actual use 
conditions, prior to tooling for produc- 
tion. A subsidiary company, Marketers, 
Inc., is being formed to handle the sell- 


ing of Electronic Futures’ products, 
and those of other companies, on a 
world-wide basis through a network 
of specialty representatives in electro- 
mechanical equipment. 

Officers of the new company, in 
addition to Mr. McKeon, are: William 
H. Lyon, vice president, formerly 
SoundScriber’s chief engineer; George 
R. Houk, treasurer, formerly president 
of Microtech, Inc.; and Attorney 
Joseph D. DiSesa, secretary and gen- 
eral counsel. 

Although details of Electronic Fu- 
tures, Inc. products have not been dis- 
closed, Mr. McKeon stated, “We plan 
to be completely original in each of 
the fields we have chosen to fursue as 
the basis for our company. 


@ CARDINAL tool and Machine 
Company, West Hartford, recently 
observed a dual anniversary, May Ist 


marked the completion of the com- 
pany’s first five years in business and 
the first completed year since occupy- 
ing their new quarters at 94 Custer 
Street. 

The company started business with 
two men on May 1, 1956 in a rented 
rear yard building and by establishing 
a reputation for high quality, grew 
to employ fifteen highly skilled me- 
chanics. The company specializes in 
high precision contract machining and 
assemblies in the aircraft, missile and 
nuclear fields. Further expansion is 
also being planned for the very near 
future. 


@ MALVERN J. 


MATHER, who 
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When you are concerned 
with the comfort and con- 
veniences of business peo- 
ple visiting Connecticut 
temporarily . . . you'll want 
them at Carville's. 


Call or write for RESERVA- 
TIONS, complete details and 
brochure. 


MOTOR LODGE & 
RESTAURANT 


on the Martford-Wilson line 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JA 5-1461 


STAMPINGS 
FERRULES 


Maximum Blank 6” 
Maximum Draw 31/4" 


Engineering, Technical Aid, 
Design, Development, Complete 
Tooling Facilities, Finishing 


All Metals . . . Ask for Brochure 


THE CLY-DEL MFG. CO. 
Dept. Ci) 


SHARON ROAD, WATERBURY 20, CONN. 


recently resigned as president of 
The Allen Manufacturing Company, 
Bloomfield, has announced the acquisi- 
tion of Sullivan Tool and Supply, Inc., 
Bloomfield. Mr. Mather has become 
president and treasurer of the new 
corporation. 

Founded by E. Cyril Sullivan in 
1945, the company acts as distributor 
for such well known industrial lines as 
Behr-Manning abrasives, Brown and 
Sharpe tools and cutters, Chicago 
Pneumatic air tools, Cleveland twist 
drills and reamers, Greenfield taps and 
dies, Geometric heads and _ chasers, 
Holo-Krome screws, Jacobs chucks, 
New Britain Machine hand tools, Nor- 
ton grinding wheels, and Simonds 
saws and files. 

Mr. Mather announced that the 
name of the company will be retained 
and that Mr. Sullivan will remain in 
an advisory capacity. Allen L. Skid- 
gell, for many years a representative 
for Carborundum Company, has joined 
the company as vice president. The 
sales force consists of Francis E. 
Hayes, Donald Rosensweig, Joseph 
Reynolds and Vincent F. Savard. 

Real estate was not involved in the 
transaction and the company has 
leased new quarters at 607 New Park 
Avenue, Elmwood. 


@ HELI-COIL screw-thread inserts 
for providing permanent threads in 
soft metals are now available in new 
miniature sizes, it has been announced 
by the Danbury company. 

Produced in these sizes: 3-48NC, 
4-ONC, 4-48NF, 5-40NC, 5-44NF, 
the wire inserts are designed to meet 
the stringent size requirements in the 
miniaturization of aero-space instru- 
ments, electrical and electronic equip- 
ment, and other general industrial in- 
struments. 

Using wire screw-thread inserts in- 
stead of solid bushings is said to re- 
sult in substantial savings in space, 
weight and material, according to the 
company. One application which the 
manufacturer reported yielded savings 
of 56 per cent in space and 63.5 per 
cent in weight. These savings are de- 
rived from the light weight of the 
wire insert, its minimal outside diam- 
eter, and the minium boss requirements 
as compared with that of a solid 
bushing. 

Tools of suitable sizes for installing 
the miniature inserts are also available. 
These include taps, inserting tools and 
inspection gages. 


@ COLONEL Harold J. Larson, for- 
mer Chief, Orlando Air Procurement 
District, Orlando, Florida, has been as- 
signed Chief, Boston Air Procurement 
District, Army Base, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. He succeeds the recently re- 
tired Colonel Ernest E. Miller, who 
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COL. HAROLD J. LARSON 



















LT. COLONEL WALTER J. McAULEY 


has served as Chief, Boston Air Pro- 
curement District since October 1955. 

Colonel Larson has more than 21 
years of active commissioned service. 
He served in various bombardment, 
reconnaissance, and _ anti-submarine 
warfare organizations during World 
War Il. He also served in the Direc- 
torate of Procurement and Production 
at Wright-Patterson, AFB, Ohio, 
where he was Chief, OFAE Require- 
ments and Distribution Branch, Sup- 
port Division, and for 30 months was 
Chief, Production Office of the Aero 
Equipment Division. 

Also newly assigned to the Boston 
Air Procurement District as Deputy 
Chief is Lt. Colonel Walter J. Mc- 
Auley, formerly Chief, Production 
Division, Office of the Air Force 
Plant Representative, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation, Marietta, Ga. 

The Boston Air Procurement Dis- 
trict is the New England representa- 
tive of the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand. Its mission is to administer Air 
Force contracts with New England 
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industries. At the present time the 
District office is responsible for more 
than 2,500 active contracts valued at 
approximately $1.8 billion dollars. 


@ THE BARDEN CORPORA- 
TION, Danbury, has announced the 
purchase of an additional 27 per cent 
stock in E.M.O. Instrumentation Ltd., 
British manufacturer of precision ball 
bearings. 

In making the announcement, J. 
Robert Tomlinson, Barden president, 
said, “The additional stock purchase, 
combined with a 50 per cent stock 
purchase of more than a year ago, 
gives Barden a controlling interest in 
the British company and _ represents 
another major step in Barden’s develop- 
ment of the European precision ball 
bearing market. 


@ AN OFFICIAL altitude of 26,369 
feet was reached by an Air Force 
H-43B Huskie helicopter recently in 
its attempt to break a weight-to-alti- 
tude record held by the Russians. 

Unofficial estimates, at the time of 
the flight, placed the altitude at 
25,814, or 55S feet lower than the 
official figures. The new mark betters 
the Russian-held international record 
by nearly 1,900 feet. 

The new figure is based upon read- 
ings taken by the National Aeronau- 
tics Association from two sealed baro- 
graphs carried aboard the helicopter 
on its flight from the Kaman Aircraft 
Corporation field in Bloomfield. 


@ A CAPITAL contribution to the 
Transportation Education Fund _ has 
been announced by the E-B Founda- 
tion, Simsbury. A check was turned 
over by J. S. Traunig, secretary and 
traffic manager of Darworth Incor- 
porated, a subsidary of The Ensign- 
Bickford Company, to H. J. Rogers, 
director of traffic of Heublein, Inc., 
Hartford, at the start of a campaign 
by the American Society of Traffic 
and Transportation, Inc., to build up 
its educational program. Mr. Rogers is 
chairman of the drive for the Hart- 
ford area. Also present was J. Robert 
Morton, general traffic manager of 
Combustion Engineering of Windsor, 
New England chairman of the Fund 
Committee. 

The American Society of Traffic 
and Transportation was founded in 
1946 to promote education in distri- 
bution management and to serve as a 
qualifying body for professional trans- 
portation men on both industrial and 
carrier organizations. 

The purpose of the fund is “‘to assist 
in the development of distribution 
management personnel through pro- 
motion of professional transportation 
education at the college and graduate 
level; to sponsor specific educational 
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programs and to extend the present 
scope of the activities of the Society’s 
Educational Director and Board of Ex- 
aminers; to supplement and assist in 
coordination of notable transportation 
training programs; and to aid in the 
financing of attendance at the Society’s 
bi-annual seminars by educators who 
are Society members.” 


@ THE BOARD of directors of Dic- 
taphone Corporation, Bridgeport, has 
elected Robert W. Belcher vice presi- 
dent in charge of the corporation’s in- 
ternational division, according to an 
announcement by Lloyd M. Powell, 
president. 

Prior to his appointment, Mr. Bel- 
cher was general manager of the inter- 
national division. He joined Dic- 
taphone Corporation in 1947 as a 
member of the New York sales staff, 
was assigned to executive responsibili- 
ties in the international division in 
1949, and in 1953 went to London as 
managing director of Dictaphone 
Company, Ltd. He returned to the 
United States in 1957 to manage 
agency sales. 


@ THE NEW VISION pattern in 
International Sterling now being in- 
troduced to the trade is an award win- 
ner in the first world-wide competition 
for silver design. Seventeen countries 
with 206 entries participated in the 
competition, which was co-sponsored 
by The International Silver Company 
and the American Craftsmen’s Coun- 
cil. 

Ronald Hayes Pearson of Rochester, 
New York, was the creator of Vision. 
A professional silversmith, jeweler and 
designer, he is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the School 
for American Craftsmen. 


@ AMERICAN Sealants Company, 
Hartford, has announced that ll 
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grades of Loctite sealant are iw 
fluorescent. When observed under u!- 
tra-violet light, Loctite-treated joinis 
become brightly visible, offering po 
tive identification of treated parts. 

Fluorescent inspection is used 
throughout the electronics and meta! 
working industries for many purposes, 
such as the detection of residual cor- 
rosive solder flux. 


@ AMERICAN Cyanamid Company 
is marking the 25th anniversary of its 
Stamford research laboratories. As part 
of the observance, Cyanamid’s inter- 
nationally circulated company maga- 
zine, in its current issue, devotes a 
special 13-page section titled “Where 
the Future Happens,” to its Stamford 
laboratories and personnel. 

Illustrating the importance Cyana- 
mid attaches to research, the various 
articles describe the nature of the sci- 
entific program, the scope and con- 
tributions of the Stamford unit, the 
experiences of a young scientist, fresh 
from England, spending “Eight Hours 
in an Idea Factory”, and how Cyana- 
mid people view their roles as ‘“com- 
pany scientists.” 

Growth of the Stamford Labora- 
tories has paralleled the company’s 
expansion, the magazine notes. Twen- 
ty-five years ago, Stamford began 
operations with a nucleus of 150 sci- 
entists. Cyanamid sales were $70 mil- 
lion annually, with a research and 
development budget of $1.5 million. 
Today, sales are at a $600 million an- 
nual rate. The scientific budget has 
soared to nearly $30 million annually, 
with a significant portion devoted to 
Stamford’s activities. Cyanamid also 
maintains research facilities in New 
York, New Jersey and Switzerland. 


@ DESIGNED in the form of an 
ellipse or tilted oval, the new Flexible 
Tubing Corporation trade-mark com- 
bines the company’s initials in white 
on a light blue background. A dark 
blue speed shaft crosses the “t” and 
forms the lower bar on the “f”’. 
Developed as a result of extensive 
study and testing, the new trade-mark 
will appear on all the company’s prod- 
ucts, including those used in original 
equipment, air conditioning, plant and 
factory maintenance, swimming pool 
and vacuum cleaner hose, home clothes 
dryer vents, aerospace products, mate- 


rials handling equipment and other 
fields. 


@ PHILIP W. BROWN, general sales 
manager of the North & Judd Manu- 
facturing Company, New Britain, was 
elected a vice president of the corpora- 
tion by the directors recently. 

Mr. Brown will continue to be re- 
sponsible for all North & Judd sales 
activities. He began his career at North 
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& Judd as a sales trainee after gradua- 
tion from Dartmouth in 1946, He 
served as a salesman in the company’s 
New York office from 1949 to 1952 
and as resident manager of the At- 
lanta, Georgia office from 1952 to 
1955. He was then appointed a di- 
visional sales manager and in 1958 
general sales manager. 


@ NATIONAL Semiconductor Cor- 
poration, Danbury, producer of na- 
tionally marketed silicon alloy and 
mesa transistors, has announced the 
appointment of Walter B. Mitchell to 
the position of director of electronics. 

In reporting this appointment, a 
newly created position, Dr. E. N. 
Clarke, vice president — operations, 
stated that activities under Mr. Mit- 
chell’s direction will encompass device 
applications, evaluation and reliability, 
test equipment design and fabrication. 


@ THE WORLD’S FIRST commer- 
cial production of Rhenium-Tungsten 
alloy strip has been announced by 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury. 
The company announced the produc- 
tion of Rhenium-Tungsten rod and 
wire also. This is the third time in ap- 
proximately two years that Chase has 
achieved a first in the production of 
Rhenium and Rhenium alloys. 

Chase, a subsidiary of Kennecott 
Copper Corp., announced the first 
commercial production of Rhenium in 
January 1959. The first production of 
Rhenium-Molybdenum alloys was an- 
nounced in March 1961. 


@ REFLECTONE ELECTRONICS, 
INC., a subsidiary of Universal Match 
Corporation, Stamford, has announced 
receipt of contracts from the U. S. 
Air Force totalling $11,881,000 for 
electronic “mission training” systems. 
The systems will be located at Stra- 
tegic Air Command bases throughout 
the nation. They will be used for train- 
ing the ECM officers of SAC’s jet 
crews to defend their bombers by us- 
ing electronic countermeasures tech- 
niques. 

The T-3-T-4 systems will consist of 
student stations which are exact rep- 
licas of the particular aircraft com- 
partment; an instructor station; elec- 
tronic computers, and synthetic signal 
generating equipment. 

@ CRYSTAL Research Laboratories, 
Inc., Hartford, has organized Crys- 
talab Ltd. as distributor in the United 
Kingdom for its water demineralizing 
products with warehouse and offices 
in Buckinghamshire, England. These 
broadened facilities are occasioned by 
the ever increasing demand for high 
quality controlled demineralized water 
in both the medical and technological 
fields. 

With the lifting of trade barriers re- 
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cently by England, the Crystalab line 
of deionizing equipment, patents on 
which have been secured in the United 
Kingdom, will be produced in the 
United States for the time being. 


@ THE ELECTION of two vice 
presidents for the operating division 
has been announced by Robert E. 
Lewis, president of the Perkin-Elmer 
Corporation, Norwalk, scientific in- 
strument manufacturer. 


The new vice presidents are Henry 
F. Brockschmidt, general manager of 
International Operations and Robert 


DESIGNED FOR 


H. Sorensen, general manager of the 
Electro-Optical Division. 


Mr. Brockschmidt has been general 
manager of International Operations 
since 1958. He joined the company in 
1951 as assistant director of produc- 
tion, was assigned to the firm’s for- 
eign operations in 1955, and became 
director of manufacturing for the In- 
strument Division in 1956. 


Mr. Sorensen joined Perkin-Elmer in 
1959 as assistant to the executive vice 
president. He was named general man- 
ager of the Electro-Optical Division 
earlier this year. 
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@ THE APPOINTMENTS of two 
departmental chief engineers has been 
announced by Hamilton Standard, 
division of United Aircraft Corpor: 
tion. 

Wilson M. Alford was named chici 
engineer of the ground support equip 
ment department, and Charles b. 
Brahm was promoted to chief engineer 
of the electronics department. They 
are responsible for all engineering ac- 
tivities in their respective departments. 


@ A NEW longer stroke which per- 
mits the high production of deep 
drawn parts such as pen caps, lipstick 
cases and electronic tube covers is one 
of the dominant design features of the 
new Model 5L Transfer Press recently 
introduced by Baird Machine Co., 
Stratford. 

With a rated working pressure of 
40 tons and a standard ram stroke of 
7”’, the Model 5L Transfer Press offers 
a maximum depth of draw up to 3” 
and working die space of 51”. These 
features are said to allow the produc- 
tion of deep drawn brass parts at rates 
up to 90 per minute. 


@ CHANDLER Evans Corp., West 
Hartford, has received a $993,000 pro- 
duction contract for the fabrication 
of valves to control the flow of water 
for cooling a new plutonium produc- 
ing atomic reactor at the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s Hanford, Washing- 
ton, plant, it has been announced. 

According to Sidney A. Stewart, 
president, the order calls for the de- 
livery of 1050 Ceco designed process 
tube outlet diversion valves together 
with an air supply system and a re- 
mote control panel. 


@ THE WARNER Brothers Com- 
pany of Bridgeport, manufacturers of 
foundation garments, folding and set- 
up boxes, with the C. F. Hathaway 
Company and Laros, Inc., as divisions, 
has concluded the purchase of the 
assets of Plastic Artisans, Inc., of Port 
Chester, New York. 

The principal officials of Plastic 
Artisans, Inc. are Carl W. Middleton, 
Jr., president, and Earl F. Middleton, 
vice president, brothers, who founded 
the company in 1946 and have brought 
the company to a position of leader- 
ship in the thermo-forming field. 

Pressure formed material, such as 
manufactured by Plastic Artisans, is 
used in packaging hardware items, 
toys, pens and pencils, surgical sup- 
plies, cosmetics, drug items, photo- 
graphic supplies, sporting goods, 
grooming aids, and premiums. 


@ HARRISON C. BRISTOLL, vice 
president of The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, and general manager of the 
Stanley Steel Strapping Division, re- 
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tired recently after 35 years of service 
with the company. 

Donald W. Davis, who has been as- 
sistant general manager of the division 
since 1959, succeeds Mr. Bristoll as 
general manager. 

Long rcognized by his company and 
the industry as a leader, Mr. Bristoll 
was regarded as the pivotal force be- 
hind two years of planning and ul- 
timate full production of the 100,000 
sq. ft. manufacturing plant for the 
steel strapping operations of the com- 
pany. 

A native of New Britain, Mr. Bris- 
toll attended local schools and joined 
The Stanley Works in 1926 as assist- 
ant sales manager of the steel strap- 
ping division. Four years later he be- 
came sales manager. In 1947 he had 
taken over the added duties of produc- 
tion and was named general manager 
of the division and elected a vice pres- 
ident of the Stanley Works. 

Mr. Davis joined the industrial re- 
lations department of The Stanley 
Works in 1948 upon graduation from 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. He was named 
assistant director of industrial relations 
in 1950 and director of industrial re- 
lations in 1957, 

Born in Springfield, Mass., he was 
graduated from Pennsylvania State 
University in 1952 and served in the 


Industry on the Airwaves—Three top management leaders from the ranks of MAC member 
companies were recent participants in a public service panel session sponsored by television Sta- 
tion WHNB-Channel 30 in West Hartford. The 30-minute program was titled “Connecticut 
Industry—Its Contribution to the State’s Economy.” Taking part were (left to right) Modera- 
tor Mark Jennings, Channel 30; Warren L. Mottram, vice president, Wallace Silversmiths, Inc., 
Wallingford; Moderator Alfred Kennedy, Channel 30; Carlyle F. Barnes, MAC president and 
president of the Associated Spring Corporation, Bristol, and John E. Ellsworth, president of 


the Ensign-Bickford Company, Simsbury. 


Navy as an administrative officer at 
the Northwestern Midshipman’s School 
and as a first lieutenant and gunnery 
officer in the Pacific and Atlantic dur- 
ing World War II. 


@ THE ELECTION of Chester W. 
Nimitz, Jr. as a vice president of the 
Perkin-Elmer Corporation, Norwalk, 
and general manager of its Instrument 
Division, has been announced by Rob- 
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ert E. Lewis, president of the scientific 
instrument manufacturer. Mr. Nimitz 
resigned from Texas Instruments, Inc. 
to accept the position. 

Mr. Nimitz joined Texas Instru- 
ments in 1957 after 21 years of ser- 
vice with the U. S. Navy. 


@ THE EDUCATIONAL Equip- 
ment Division of Edwards Company, 
Inc., Norwalk, has named E. P. Leon- 
ard III eastern regional sales manager. 
Mr. Leonard, formerly architectural 
products manager for the Brunswick 
Corporation, fills the position vacated 
by the death of Joseph I. Nevins. 
Mr. Leonard will be responsible for 
EED sales throughout the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic states, and 
for the appointment of sound and au- 
dio-visual distributors in those areas. 


@ UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPOR- 
ATION, East Hartford, has announced 
the formation of five scientific advis- 
ory committees composed of interna- 
tionally known scientists and execu- 
tives to provide counsel in fields 
pertinent to the interests of the cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries. Erle Mar- 
tin, vice president for research and 
development, will serve as coordinator 
for the committees, 

William P. Gwinn, president, said 
the committees will concentrate on 
the general areas of propulsion and 
accessories, nuclear activities, elec- 
tronics, vertical takeoff and landing 
concepts, and advanced research. 


@ JAMES E. COPPAGE has joined 
Burndy Corporation, Norwalk, as di- 
rector of promotion, it has been an- 
nounced by Julian Rogoff, executive 
vice president. Mr. Coppage will ke 
responsible for all product and cor- 
porate promotion for the company. 
For several years he was staff spe- 
cialist in advertising and sales promo- 
tion at Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion. In the recent seven years he has 
been associated with Cramer Controls 
Corporation, Centerbrook. 


@ THE APPOINTMENT of Sher- 
man B. Carpenter as assistant general 
counsel of The American Hardware 
Corporation, New Britain, has been 
announced by David Muirhead, pres- 
ident. 

In this newly created position, Mr. 
Carpenter will be assistant to T. Mit- 
chell Ford, secretary and general coun- 
sel. For the past eight years he had 
been on the legal staff of the Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford. 

Mr. Carpenter received his law de- 
gree from Columbia University in 1952 
after graduating cum laude from 
Bowdoin College in 1949. He is a 
member of the Connecticut bar, a di- 
rector of the Hartford County 
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SMALL DIESEL ENGINES 


The Burmeister & Wain American 
Corporation is introducing a new 
line of small stationary diesel en- 
gines, rated from 6 to 36 H.P. for 
continuous duty. The very compet- 
itive price of these engines com- 
bined with their simplicity, low 
overall cost of operation make 
them an ideal source of power. 


If your company has use for 
small diesel engines and would 
be interested in installing an en- 
gine on a trial basis, contact: 
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Y.M.C.A. and until recently was Man- 
itick district chairman of the Boy 
Scounts of America. He served in the 
state legislature in 1957 as a Republi- 
can representative and was formerly 
chairman of the B!oomfield Republi- 
can Town Committee. 


@ A NEW expansion insert, which 
provides a large bearing surface for 
electrical connectors and a hold-down 
feature for mating parts in molded 
plastic has been announced by the 
Phelps Manufacturing Division of 
Heli-Coil Corporation, Danbury. 

Designated the Dodge Flange Insert, 
it is designed to provide durable brass 
threads in molded plastic parts. The 
Flange Insert, like other expansion in- 
serts in the Dodge line, is installed 
after molding, eliminating production 
problems normally associated with 
molded-in inserts. 


@ THE PLASTICRETE Corporation 
of Connecticut, Hamden, recently re- 
ceived the plaudits of the New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce Harbor Com- 
mittee, for utilizing the harbor for a 
shipment of aggregate for use in the 
manufacture of concrete masonry bloc. 
The company used the facilities of the 
T.A.D. Jones deepwater terminal when 
they unloaded a shipload of pumice 
from the Grecian Island of Yali in the 
Aegean Sea. 

The Nicolaos Frangistas, a former 
Liberty ship, is the largest Greek ship 
ever to dock in New Haven. It also 
marked the first time that the master, 
Captain Anthony Venilos, had ever 
landed at a New England port of call. 


@ THE HANSON-WHITNEY 
Company, Hartford, has announced 
the appointment of Augustus Vogel as 
vice president and director of sales. He 
will be in charge of the sales and dis- 
tribution of all of the company’s 
products. 

The company manufactures thread- 
ing taps, gages, gear hobs, thread mill- 
ing cutters and other cutting tools 
which are sold nationally through se- 
lected industrial distributors. 


@ THE FAFNIR BEARING COM- 
PANY, New Britain, has been hon- 
ored by the Automotive Service Indus- 
stry Association with its Distinguished 
Service Award for the company’s “‘ex- 
emplary and enduring service” to the 
industry, 

In a letter accompanying the award 
to Raymond M. Page, manager of dis- 
tributor sales, J. L. Wiggins, A.S.LA. 
executive vice president wrote: “Your 
company represents the finest type of 
independent business whose foresight, 
initiative and faith in the future of 
this country have contributed to the 
growth of our free enterprise system 
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and to the growth of the automotive 
service industry.” 

The award is presented only to 
member firms of the association who 
have been in business continuously for 
at least 25 years. 

The Automotive Service Industry 
Association is a national organization 
representing over 5,000 independent 
manufacturers, wholesalers, warehouse 
distributors and rebuilders of automo- 
tive service products. 


@ INDIES AIR, INC. of Puerto Rico 
and The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
of Bloomfield, have announced the 
signing of a letter of intent covering 
the acquisition by Indies Air of five 
Rotodyne turbo-jet compound helicop- 
ters to cover routes throughout Puerto 










How much money is it costing you 
just to get rid of your garbage and 
waste materials? Too much? There 
is something you can do. Reduce 
this expense drastically by burning 
all your garbage and other waste 
materials, wet or dry, in the Cornell- 
Hoskinson C-100 incinerator. Don’t 
pay exorbitant refuse removal rates 
any longer. The C-100 is guaran- 
teed to be completely smokeless, 


Rico, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, and the Caribbean area. 


The Rotodyne is a 50-60 passenger, 
200 mile an hour, vertical take-off 
liner presently under development by 
Westland Aircraft Limited, in Eng- 
land. The first prototype which has 
accomplished hundreds of flight hours 
in its advanced development program 
has established a closed course speed 
record and record runs of the Lon- 
don-Brussels-Paris triangular route. 


@ EMHART Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, has announced the 
opening of a Canadian operation in 
Toronto known as Emhart Export 
Company. The firm will provide di- 
rect sales assistance, engineering and 
installation services for some Emhart 


NO ODORS 
NO FLY ASH 


... NOT YOUR DOLLARS! 
\ 


NO SMOKE 


cena 


odorless and free of fly ash (even 
when burning rubber tires!) and so 
anticipates future municipal and 
state air pollution control legisla- 
tion. Requires a space only 36" x 
54" x 84” high. . . including stack. 
Large sizes available. Let us dem- 
onstrate it at your place of business, 
burning your trash, at your conve- 
nience and at no obligation. Write 
today. 


CORNELL-HOSKINSON MFG. CORP. 


806 Third Avenue ® New Hyde Park ® New York 


Phone: 








BEFORE | 


GE 7-1010 


F  centionen: D-9 


Please have your representative call for an appointment 


to demonstrate the C-100. 
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equipment in the Canadian area. 


The new organization will replace 
T. C. Fenton Ltd. of Simcoe, Ontario, 
which has functioned as an outlet for 
Portland Division’s Standard-Knapp 
equipment for many years. 


@ REALIGNMENT of top officers 
of the Lux Clock Manufacturing 
Company, Waterbury, following its 
acquisition by the Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Company of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, has been completed. 


Arthur E. B. Tanner former Lux 
president, will be managing director of 





the new Lux Time Division and will 
be proposed as an assistant vice presi- 
dent of Robertshaw-Fulton. 

Paul A. Lux will be the Lux divi- 
sion’s general manager. Lux plants will 
continue to operate as before at Water- 
bury, Lebanon, Tenn., and Oakville, 
Ontario, Thomas T. Arden, president 
of the parent company, named Eugene 
T. Crandall as general sales manager, 
industrial, and James M. C. Tigh as 
general sales manager, commercial. 
Fred Lux Jr. will serve as general man- 
ager of the Lux Canadian operation 
and Edward A. Koss as general man- 
ager of the Lux Tennessee operation. 
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When you have need of a special tool, precision electro-mechanical or mechanical 
part, component, assembly or prototype, usually the question pops into mind 


“Should we buy it...or try to make it?” 


Through our dealings with customers in various fields, we’ve become somewhat 
expert on “make or buy” and have collected a file of studies that may interest you. 
We will be happy to share them with you at any time. 

Of course we’d like you to buy from us; but each case is unique, and we treat it 
as such, impartially, letting the chips fall where they may. If you would like to do 
a little thinking on the subject, here is a preliminary checklist to start you off: 


make... 


...if you can conscientiously divert the time 
and abilities of “‘key’’ people from profitable 
production operations to the problems of a tool- 
room or special production department. 


...if you can afford the extra year-round pay- 
roll for highly paid, specialized craftsmen, 
whose assignments may often require less than 
their top skills, and less than their full time. 


...if you don’t mind paying more (due to hid- 
den extra costs like overhead, inefficient pro- 
duction, etc.) for jobs done in your own tool- 
room, 


buy... 


...if you want expert help with specialized 
manpower, equipment and experience in the 
particular tooling or high-precision machining 
you need. 


...if you want to avoid tying up capital and 
floor space in facilities that have no part in 
your normal operations. 


...if your top and intermediate executives will 
have to assume responsibilities for which they 
may have little training, experience or liking, 
when they should be profitably producing and 
selling your main product line. 


For a comprehensive analysis of your own “make or buy” problem come see us. 
The exchange of ideas will be broadening to both of us and we are sure it will help 


you arrive at the right decision. 






Arrow Tool Compan 
36 Mill Street, Wethersfield 9, Conn. + Tel. JA 9-2507 », 
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@ THE ACQUISITION by Chas 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., of the assets anc 
business of New England Lime Co 
has been announced jointly by John 
E. McKeen chairman and president of 
Pfizer and C. C. Loomis, chairman of 
New England Lime. 


The New England company main 
tains its headquarters and operates a 
limestone quarry and plant at Adams, 
Mass. Nelco Metals, Inc., a subsidiary, 
produces high purity metallic calcium 
and magnesium in addition to lime- 
stone products, in Canaan, 


@ TECHNICAL SERVICES, INC., a 
leading manufacturer of special pur- 
pose projectors, has been purchased by 
the Kalart Company, Inc., Plainville, 
in a move to further expand its activi- 
ties in the audio-visual field. 

The company’s manufacturing fa- 
cilities and offices, now headquartered 
in Farmington, Michigan, will be 
moved to Kalart’s home in Plainville. 


@ WILLIAM B. JORDAN III has 
been elected treasurer of Chesebrough- 
Pond’s, Inc., Clinton. He succeeds Wil- 
liam C. Watson, who continues as vice 
president-finance, and president of the 
company’s International Division. 

Mr. Jordan previously was vice pres- 
ident-finance and administration of 
S. H. Kress & Co., national variety 
store chain headquartered in New 
York. 


@ A NEW PROPANE GAS plant in 
Danbury is one of several major addi- 
tions which The Connecticut Light 
and Power Co. is making to facilities 
serving its customers in Danbury, 
Newtown and Brookfield. 

The new plant, expected to be start- 
ed this summer and completed in 1961, 
will assure gas customers in Danbury 
and Newtown a dependable supply 
of gas even during periods of heavy 
winter usage. 


@ PRODUCTO Machine Company, 
Bridgeport, has started preparations 
for construction of a $128,000 addi- 
tion to its machine division facilities. 

According to Philip R. Marsilius, 
vice president, the one-story addition 
will be erected adjacent to the ma- 
chine division and will occupy approx- 
imately 20,000 square feet. He said 
the building is needed primarily to 
promote efficiency in the company’s 
production operation. 


@ JOHN B. LOVE, general manager 
of the American Thread Company 
plant in Willimantic, warned in a re- 
cent speech to the Willimantic Rotary 
Club that State Department plans for 
dealing wih the international textile 
trade situation will not check imports 
but instead will worsen the textile 
problem in the U.S. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
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Citing the economic hardships al- 
ready created by mounting imports 
Mr. Love said that a continuance of 
policies that risk hardships “would 
seem to be playing right into Khrush- 
chev’s hands” since they would help 
him to make good on his promises to 
surpass the United States through 
sheer economic strength alone. 


He quoted a protest letter to Presi- 
dent Kennedy from over 150 mem- 
bers of Congress which called the State 
Department approach a “piecemeal 
and entirely inadequate program” not 
in accord with the pronouncements 
the President made earlier this year on 
textile issues. The letter concluded by 
stating that if that program “‘is the 
only one that can be attempted it is 
our advice that it be abandoned right 
now as it leads to no real conclusion 
and will only compound the injury.” 


Questioning the State Department’s 
course which seemed to favor the in- 
dustry’s foreign competition unduly, 
Mr. Love said, “Bear in mind the econ- 
omy of this country is the mainstay 
of the free world. If we get hurt every- 
body gets hurt. We prefer strength 
at home and plenty of it, not just for 
what it could mean to textiles, but 
for what, in the long run, it could 
mean to the nation as a whole.” 


A Century Old, Yet Always “21” 
(Continued from page 8) 


also devoted a sizeable share of its ca- 
pacity to the production of articles for 
the War effort. This list included 
fragmentation bomb parachutes, ban- 
doliers, mittens for ski troops, sleeves 
for dropping flares, mattress covers 
and mine covers. 


Mr. Jones was President of the Cor- 
set and Brassiere Association of Amer- 
ica during the war years, 1941 to 
1943. Much of his time was spent in 
Washington, working closely with the 
War Production Board in developing 
controls for the corset industry which 
limited the use of critical materials 
needed in the war effort. 


Post War Innovations 


The post-war period has continued 
to bring further revolutionary im- 
provements in the textile field. The 
most outstanding of these is the very 
recent development by duPont of a 
new multi-filament spandex fiber 
called “Lycra”. This makes possible 
foundations that are one-third lighter 
than those made with conventional 
elastics. They are also sheerer, softer 
and longer wearing, as well. The com- 
pany’s promptness in recognizing the 
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PROFITS UNSATISFACTORY? 


The difference between a mediocre 2% to 4% pre-tax 
profit and a satisfactory 10% to 12% profit usually lies in 
lack of timely information regarding unfavorable variances 
from standards or budgets. Historical accounting records and 
monthly P. & L. statements appear too late for corrective action. 
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Large profit increases have been usual; in some cases almost 
incredible. We can do the same for. you if your organization 
is willing to make the cooperative effort that large, increased 


profits will surely entail. 


Clients will adequately confirm our statements. A meeting 


incurs no obligation. 


Charles L. Stone, Regional Manager 


ANTHONY B. CASSEDY AND ASSOCIATES 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
CIRCLE DRIVE 
RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
IDlewood 8-8898 
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Sales — Service — Trades 


RENTAL SERVICE 





Our Weekly Comparative Profit Control System, in use by 
many successful firms, provides a disclosure of variances from 
Engineered Standards every Tuesday. 


LOWEST PRICES 
for AIR COMPRESSORS 


From One of New England’s Largest 
Stock of Air Compressors 


EQUIPMENT 


A DIVISION” 


LINER BROS., INC., 681 oixwett ave., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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AIR COMPRESSOR 
PUMPS 
J Unmounted & Mounted 
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1.5 to 600 
C.F.M. 

Air Cooled & 
Water Cooled 


Tel. UNiversity 5-0107 
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WHEN YOU'RE IN THE 
MARKET FOR... 


Hand or Power Hack Saw Blades 
Band Saw Blades + Hole Saws 
Flat Stock + Mist Cooling Systems 


remember the brand 
name that stands for 
QUALITY, 
PERFORMANCE 
and ECONOMY 


rv viea-) ay © 
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Buy From 
MILFORD 


they are businessmen who are 
organized to help you: SAVE 
TIME . . . through local avail- 
ability. CUT BUYING COSTS... 
with single-source purchasing. 
REDUCE INVENTORY... because 
they stock for you. 


THE HENRY G. THOMPSON & SON CO. 
Saw Specialists for Over 85 Years 
NEW HAVEN 5, CONNECTICUT 


also manufacturers of the 
MILBAND Band Saw Machine Tool 


PERSONAL 


nothing makes a letter so per- 
sonal or distinctive as the en- 
velope. Envelope uses are as 
varied as the creative skill of the 
designer and the needs of the 
user. Are you taking full advan- 
tage of style, form and color in 
your envelopes? For maximum en- 
velope effectiveness, consult this 
leading designer, creator and 
ALAM MR LLC LME TANT) Co) oS Col 
better business. (May we send 
samples?) 


Fa Envelope Co. 


Tel: FA 5-6700 


229 High Street Dedham, Mass. 


merit of this elastic material as su- 
perior to rubber has resulted in their 
being the first to produce a compre- 
hensive assortment of “Lycra” styles, 
and now in their Centennial Year, has 
placed them in a position of leadership 
in the industry. 

Trade Marks associated with the 
Smoothie label include such names as 
Controleur, So-Slim, Pint-Size, Finesse, 
Camellia and Always Twenty-One. 
Because of the popularity of this latter 
group of styles, the theme chosen for 
the Centennial celebration is “One 
Hundred Years Young, Yet Always 
Twenty-One.” 

Those responsible for the operation 
of the company are Daniel L. Jones, 
chairman of the board; Maurice B. 
Ullman, president; and Raymond W. 
Bissell, executive vice president and 
treasurer. Other officers include Helen 
W. Jones, vice president and advertis- 
ing manager; Stephen D. Wayne, vice 
president in Charge of Sales; Miss 
Trudie Bergh, secretary and purchas- 
ing agent; and Mario Baldini, assistant 
treasurer and comptroller. 


Farrel Displays New 
Automated Roll Grinder 


(Continued from page 10) 


unnecessary to use numerical posi- 
tioning of the grinding wheel itself. 

Operating from standard 1-inch 
punched tape, the automatic control 
directs the grinder through a com- 
plete cycle, performing all operations 
necessary to refinish a roll. Once the 
operator starts the grinding wheel 
and pushes a “cycle start” button, 
the machine and control system, as 
programmed, take over the work of 
rough grinding, aligning the work- 
piece, semifinishing, dressing the 
grinding wheel, finish grinding, and 
finally measuring and recording a 
printout of roll size. 

To do this, the control initiates 17 
specific machine and control opera- 
tion sequences as primary functions. 
It orders four other sequences as sec- 
ondary functions, depending upon the 
state of specific machine devices. 

It directs two servo-controlled mo- 
tions, two variable-speed motions, 
one fixed-speed motion and their as- 
sociated devices. 

It selects any of ten speeds for the 
machine headstock, carriage, grinding 
wheel, step infeeds, and continous in- 
feed rates. 

For wheel dressing, it selects any 
of six combinations of diamond posi- 
tioning and crossfeed. 

Special features in the automatic 
control will match the diameters of 
both work rolls in a mill-stand pair, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Don’t know 


how we ever did 
without one! 


You'll wonder how you ever got 
along without one, after you get your 
postage meter. 

For a lot of reasons, all good. 

You'll be finished with old-fashioned 
adhesive stamps. And stamp sticking. 
And the stamp box. And running out 
of fours or airmails. And five pm 
emergency trips to the postoffice. 

Because, with a meter, you print 
postage. Any amount for any kind of 
mail. Directly on the envelope, or on 
special tape for parcel post. With every 
meter stamp, print your own postmark 
ad, if you want one. 

The meter is set by the postoffice, for 
as much postage as you want to buy. It 


S 


a Pitney-Bowes 
= POSTAGE METERS 








protects your postage from damage, 
loss, misuse. Accounts for postage on 
registers that show postage on hand, 
postage used. Makes mailing fast, easy, 
efficient. 

The one shown above is our newest 
desk model, the 5500. Compact, hand 
operated, it prints any denomination 
from 42¢ to $1.09 in a single stamp, 
seals and stacks envelopes. Other 
models, hand or electric, for large or 
small mailers. Call the nearest Pitney- 
Bowes office for a demonstration of the 
model you need. No obligation. Or send 
coupon for free literature. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal 
rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines . . . 149 offices in U. S. and Canada. 


In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd., Dept. 305, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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Address 





The DM desk model postage 
meter for the small mailer. 


PiTNEY-BoweEs, INC. 

2205 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

Send free DZ booklet D Postal Rate Chart to: 
Name 













When 
you 
need 


LNEU LAUD! 


fast... 
Your best 






VV in | lf [a in [a/t\ D) Other offices and warehouses: 
PHILADELPHIA « BUFFALO « HARRISON, N. J. 
SYRACUSE + BALTIMORE « ROCHESTER 
7 No NEW YORK + CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Hartford-Springfield Expressway, Windsor, Conn., Telephone: MUrdock 8-4921 
CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
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Transportation 


By John B. Hedges 
Traffic and Export Manager 





The Coming Crisis in Motor Transportation 
Part Ill 


@ DECENTRALIZATION, | super- 
markets, shopping centers and sprawl- 
ing suburbs created great pressures 
for more transportation flexibility. 
At the same time, the average mo- 
torist, freed after World War II from 
fuel and tire rationing, wanted to get 
into the latest model car and speed 
on his way over new turnpikes and 
highways. These new highways and 
turnpikes were essential to the long- 
haul intercity trucks. Running time 
between major cities was reduced. 
New plants and industrial parks 
sprang up along the new four and 
six lane highways—plants and ware- 
houses built without railroad sidings. 
Sales managers and purchasing agents 
became convinced that the quickest 
and easiest way to move merchandise 
was by the new trucking companies 
that were extending their lines 
through purchase and merger month 
after month. Men who had started 
local drayage concerns found them- 
selves heading trucking corporations 
doing a gross business in the millions. 


Formative Years 


In their formative days the truck 
lines had not been too greatly 
troubled with labor problems. How- 
ever, The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters had gained in strength. 
Its efforts had been directed toward 
organizing the terminal areas of the 
trucking lines. The chief reason for 
this was that many of the long-haul 
carriers found it economically advan- 
tageous to hire tractor-owning drivers 
to haul their loaded trailers between 
terminals on their system. Payment 
was usually on a flat charge basis and 
the contract was a rather informal 
trip leasing arrangement. These in- 
dependent contractors were called 
brokers or gypsies, since they were 
free to go where they chose and work 
for any long-haul trucking organiza- 
tion. As a result the carriers them- 
selves did not employ any great 
number of long-haul drivers and fre- 
quently these drivers were not union 
members, Naturally enough there 
were abuses in this way of doing 
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business, and as a result the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission _ set 
down rules which eliminated the so- 
called one-trip leasing. 


Regulation, Unionization & 
Rising Costs 


It was at this point in the mid- 
1950’s that the long-haul trucking 
companies started to buy their own 
tractors and employ their own labor 
on the intercity long-hauls. In this 
they encountered economic _ prob- 
lems. Safety regulations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission specify 
that a driver cannot be on duty for 
more than 10 hours at a_ stretch. 
During the “gypsy” days compliance 
with these regulations was frequently 
evaded by the independent broker 
and contractor. Now the large 
trucking firms had to be responsible 
for the conduct of their employees. 
This meant the establishment of re- 
lays or the purchase of two-man 
sleeper cabs so that one man could 
drive while the other slept. It meant 
expense allowances for men away 
from their home terminals, and as 
the Teamsters Brotherhood reached 
out to embrace these long-haul driv- 
ers it meant a higher cost per mile. 
It also meant increasing power for 
the labor organization itself. A tend- 
ency towards signing area agreements 
developed. The carriers had far too 
much at stake to risk many strikes, 
and since there were a great many 
individual corporations, rather than 
just a few great systems, competitive 
forces made it difficult for them to 
take a united stand in bargaining. 


Piggy-Back Competition 


While this was going on the rail- 
roads finally began to believe that 
long-haul trucking was here to stay, 
that it could not any longer be held 
back by oppressive legislation or har- 
assment on the state and local levels. 
Since some railroads had trucks of 
their own they began competing 
with the long-haul carriers, but not 
by running over the highways, They 








COLONIAL 


Industrial Ventilating and 
Dust Collecting Equipment 


UNIT DUST COLLECTORS 


Type V 


We specialize in the design, 
manufacture and installation 
of complete dust collecting, 


ventilating, fume removal 


and conveying systems for 
industry. 


Our engineering staff 
is at your service. 


Write or Phone 


THE 
COLONIAL BLOWER CO. 


54 Lewis St. 
Plainville, Conn. 


Phone Sherwood 7-2753 
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For all-’round deodorizing 


arte a 


gov 


deodorant discs for urinals, 


Tea a 


Deodoroma ROUNDS cost in use 
averages only a fraction of one cent 
a day. Rounds are formed under 
70,000 pounds pressure: are dense 
and durable. Fragrance is locked in: 
lasts until the last particle has va- 
porized — there’s no harsh “moth 
cake odor.” Packed eight to the tele- 
scoping box—each Round sealed 
airtight —easy-to-shape Holzit wire 
holder in every box. For literature © 
write to The C. B. Dolge Company, 
Westport, Conn. 


For free sanitary 
survey of your 
premises consult your 
Dolge service man. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





FILMS SELL 


INDUSTRIAL 
SALES FILMS 
/ / £$175 — per min. 


2 Days Photography 
Expert Editing 

Main & End Titles 

1 16mm Color Original 

1 16mm Color Silent Print 


(For Sound add $75 


per minute) 
*minimum — 8 minutes 


Recent Productions include: 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
General Foods 

Torrington Manufacturing 
Barnes Engineering 
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Fotosonic, inc. 


vat; 1S WEST 46TH ST., N.Y. C. 
- 
JU 6-0355 
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simply put their motor vehicles on 
flat cars and someone coined the 
phrase “piggy back”. The concept 
was not entirely new. The New Hav- 
en Railroad had transported loaded 
trailers for over-the-road truckmen 
between Boston, Providence and New 
York since 1937. The railroads real- 
ized that they had lost, perhaps ir- 
retrievably, a great many of their 
best paying merchandise movements. 
Now they set out to recapture some 
of it with their piggy-back operations 
which were competitive, in most 
cases, in both rates and service. This 
operation of railroad-owned equip- 
ment offering door to door truckload 
service became known as Plan II 
Piggy Back. Plan I, of course, was 
the original concept of carrying 
trailers of the motor carriers. Plan I 
was also revived for long-haul opera- 
tions, especially by the New York 
and Chicago-St. Louis areas. For the 
trucking lines there were different 
economies in putting their trailers on 
flat cars rather than sending them 
over-the-road. But, their labor organ- 
ization saw this as a threat to the 
employment of teamsters on long- 
haul trucks. As a result their con- 
tracts were modified. 


Trailers could move in Plan I serv- 
ice only when no drivers on the 
particular terminal’s union roster 
were available to move the load over- 
the-road. Plan II Piggy Back failed 
to gain back any significant propor- 
tion of the business that had been 
lost to the railroads since piggy-back 
operations required specialized trail- 
ers’ facilities for the loading and 
unloading of the trailers. The rates 
were on precisely the same level, 
penny for penny, as the truck rates 
so it was hard to convince the aver- 
age shipper that he had anything to 
gain by using rail service. Also, the 
truck lines would handle his small 
lots of freight with complete motor 
vehicle pick-up and delivery service. 
This the railoads could not do since 
their freight houses were designed to 
handle boxcars rather than trucks. 
But piggy-back developed further. 
Disappointed with the low volume 
of Plans I & II the carriers devised a 
third plan. They would transport, 
under certain conditions, the ship- 
pers’ trailers. They would perform 
no terminal service other than put 
the trailer on the flat car at origin 
and take it off at destination. Oblig- 
ingly, they set up subsidiary com- 
panies which leased trailers to ship- 
pers. The Plan III level of rates was 
not based on common motor carrier 
tariffs. Classification principles were 
ignored and the railroad merely made 
a flat charge for handling a pair of 


trailers, either loaded or empty, sub- 
ject to certain restrictions. 
New Competition— 
Company Owned Trucks 

The inter-city, long haul truck 
lines had done an excellent job of 
selling the basic concept of truck 
service. No doubt about it, the coun- 
try was “truck-minded”. But they 
had failed to take into account in 
dustrial management’s continuing re- 
lentless search for better and cheaper 
ways to distribute goods. As labor 
rates advanced, truck rates increased. 
It no longer mattered much that the 
rates on small lots of freight were 
higher by truck than by rail. In 
most instances rail service could not 
compete. And plants and warehouses 
built without railroad sidings were 
dependent on truck service. In cer- 
tain businesses, manufacturers and 
distributors had always operated their 
own fleets of trucks, They may have 
needed specialized or personalized ser- 
vices that only their own equipment 
and employees could supply. They 
may have had evenly balanced two- 
way movements or possibly commodi- 
ties not attractive to common car- 
riers. Their ranks were now joined 
by ever-increasing numbers of other 
commercial firms who found that 
they could lease trucks, or own them, 
and make their deliveries with their 
own employees for considerable dis- 
tances at a lower total cost, or with 
enough more flexibility to justify 
even a little greater expense. In ef- 
fect, the long haul truck lines had 
prepared the way for the increasing 
use of privately owned trucks just as 
the rails, through blanket percentage 
increases, had paved the way for the 
growth of long haul common car- 
riage. 

(To be continued) 





Relearning the Freedom Thesis 
(Continued from page 11) 

teen minutes a day, in concentrated 
thought, to the most important prob- 
lem of our age? How many are giving 
as much time to learn freedom, on 
which the future of all business ven- 
tures rest, as they’re giving to TV? 

We hear a great deal of talk these 
days about the necessity for “economic 
education for employees.” Fair enough! 
But the head of a business who has not 
done his own homework not only can- 
not conduct any such program but 
he will not even be able to tell a 
sound program from an unsound one. 
If most businessmen were no more dis- 
criminating in selecting employees or 
buying raw materials or developing 
markets than they are in choosing eco- 
nomic education programs, they would 
immediately face bankruptcy. 
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Any individual will act in response 
to what he is; that is, he will reflect 
his own thinking and understanding. 
|, he’s an economic nincompoop, then 
any educational program he might 
sponsor would, more than likely, tend 
to downgrade those within his orbit. 
If, on the other hand, he be skilled in 
freedom principles, his friends and as- 
sociates will experience a net gain in 
their own understanding. 

Attention to what I am is what 
counts. I will act in response thereto. 
We—all of us—radiate what we are, 
never more, seldom less. 

Specifically, there are three levels of 
leadership toward which each of us 
can aspire: 

THE FIRST LEVEL: Achieve that 
degree of understanding which makes 
it impossible to join in or support, in 
any manner whatsoever, any socialistic 
preposal; in short, refrain from ideo- 
logical wrongdoing. 

THE SECOND LEVEL: Achieve 
that degree of understanding and ex- 
position required to point out socialis- 
tic fallacies and certain principles of 
freedom to those who come within 
one’s own personal orbit. 

THE THIRD LEVEL: Achieve that 
degree of excellence in understanding 
and exposition which will inspire others 
to seek one out as a tutor of the free 
market, private property, limited gov- 
ernment philosophy. 

Of course, no one can go very far in 
becoming skilled in any game or art 
or discipline without constant practice 
and conscious effort. As related to the 
freedom philosophy, this means spe- 
cialized reading, study. 

When asked, “Well, where does one 
start?”” my recommendations are about 
as follows: 

The Mainspring of Human Progress 
by Henry Grady Weaver. This 279- 
page book is fascinating, exciting, and 
instructive. It is a history of progress 
and how not to stop it. The Boeing 
Airplane Company included this book 
in its circulating library. The Com- 
pany had to purchase 150 volumes to 
satisfy employee demand, $1.50 paper, 
$2.00 cloth. 

Economics In One Lesson by Henry 
Hazlitt. As Hazlitt says of this 222- 
page book, ‘The whole of economics 
can be reduced to a single sentence: 
The art of economics consists in look- 
ing not merely at the immediate but 
at the longer effects of any act or 
policy; it consists in tracing the con- 
sequences of that policy not merely for 
one group but for all groups.” $3.75 
cloth. (A paperback at 50¢ will be 
available in January 1962.) 

The Law by Frederic Bastiat. It is 
dificult to find a small book (76 
pages) as excellent as this in setting 
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forth the principles one should keep in 
mind when trying to decide what the 
scope of government should be. $1.00 
paper, $1.75 cloth. 


Essays On Liberty by many authors. 
Periodically, The Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education assembles for release 
in bookform outstanding _ selections 
from its previously published articles. 
The subjects include government, 
taxes, inflation, money, monopoly, 
price controls, subsidies, security, com- 
petition, and other topics of current 
importance analyzed by accomplished 
exponents of the libertarian philos- 
ophy. There are now eight volumes, 
308 to 448 pages each. Indexed. Single 
copies of each volume $2.00 paper, 


$3.00 cloth. The whole set, Volumes 
I-VIII $13.00 paper, $19.00 cloth. 

The Freeman. This is a 64-page 
monthly study journal published by 
The Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion. Anyone may receive it, along 
with other periodic releases, for the 
asking. 

Finally, few people realize that only 
a few years ago the philosophy of free 
enterprise—freedom—was all but a 
lost philosophy. While the trend, as 
viewed on the political horizon, is 
alarmingly away from freedom, the 
understanding of freedom is encour- 
agingly on the rebound—in businesses, 
on the campuses, everywhere. Under- 
standing is the key to success. “Lend 
a hand” is the best counsel I can offer. 
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the bargain basement...no place for bargains. |t isn't often that a buyer 
finds more than his money's worth where every effort has been made to give him just a little less. The bargain 
basement is always downstairs ... usually in more ways than one. 


Keep this in mind the next time you are offered an opportunity to cut the manufacturing cost of one of your 
products by a “step down” to a substitute material. There is little to be gained, for example, by a switch from 
brass to simulated brass when a better Scovill Alloy ...and a better application of it ... may give you a real 
bargain in cost-savings rather than a precarious excursion into “cheaper” goods. 


Why not talk it over with your Scovill Representative .. . he knows the fabricators’ problems and he’s helping 
many to find long-term solutions to them. 


SCOVILL 





A brass 
copper 
aluminum 


mill products 





Scovill Manufacturing Company, Mill Products Division, 99 Mill St., Waterbury 20, Conn. Phone PLaza 4-1171 
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By CHARLES E. REICHE 


Public Relations Director 


The Merits of Dumbness 


@ SOMEBODY once said that the 
best newspaper editors are the men 
who know what NOT to publish. 

In a similar vein, public relations 
has been described as the art of know- 
ing what NOT to communicate, while 
publicity has been described as the art 
of not only knowing what should be 
published but also of seeing to it that 
it IS published. 

Now the foregoing thumbnail de- 
scriptions are, to be sure, what are 
known as glittering generalizations. 
They are, further, pretty hackneyed 
but there is a kernel of essential truth 
in them. 

Too often many a PR operative is 
either inclined to overlook the merits 
of non-communication, i.e. keeping the 
corporate mouth shut, or simply 
doesn’t recognize that there are times 
when it is politic NOT to speak out. 

Just as there is an art to skilful 
communication, so there is an art to 
skilful non-communication. Rarely a 
day goes by in the life of a corporate 
public relations man that he doesn’t 
have an opportunity to say too much. 
Wise and competent PR people are 
completely familiar with corporate 
policy and intimately aware of man- 
agement thinking in any contingency. 
Thus when situations develop where 
non-communication is called for such 
PR types know that it’s Taciturnity 
Time. 

Granted that as the days go by all 
American industry seems to be living 
more and more in a goldfish bowl, as 
far as the general public is concerned, 
and granting, further, that the news 
media people are constantly probing 
and digging into corporate goings on, 
it doesn’t follow by any means that 
we must call in the news people every 
time we get a new contract or drop 
a top executive IF SUCH NEWS THE 
MOMENT IT BREAKS HAS ANY 
OVERTONES WHICH CAN PUT 
OUR COMPANY IN JEOPARDY 
OR WHICH, FOR THE TIME BE- 
ING, CAN BE HARMFUL TO 
COMPANY POLICY. 

Many a piece of communication 
about a company can be more useful, 
more valuable, if its release is held up 
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until the proper time. Care and judg- 
ment are most important in gaging 
release timing. Thus a PR director 
may be wisest to sit on a story liter- 
ally for weeks until its use will do 
his company the most good. 

Where a PR man is faced by an 
alert and hard-working news corps 
(this is more than likely in communi- 
ties where there are competing papers 
and radio-TV outlets) it isn’t always 
easy to be mum regarding corporate 
developments. If a PR man knows his 
news people well and can confide in 
them, the best way to handle requests 
for material that isn’t ready for re- 
lease yet is to take the newsmen into 
one’s confidence explaining that when 
a story is ready it will be released in 
full. 

In the case of a reporter who has 
come up with a corporate story all by 
himself . . . an exclusive, in other 
words .. . a PR man has a tough prob- 
lem on his hands. He is, of course, 
duty bound first of all to protect his 
company. He is, too, bound by the 
ethics of his own craft and that of the 
reporter to protect the reporter’s ex- 
clusive. This poses difficulties. 

The ideal solution to this is to clear 
the story with management as quickly 
as possible and also help the reporter 
in any way that is needed so he can 
move his piece in accurate form. In 
situations where this can’t be done a 
PR man has little or no choice: the 
reporter will move the story. If the 
reporter’s story is completely false or 
in any way inaccurate, the PR man 
must be ready with his own release to 
deny or knock down the newsman’s 
work. 

In situations where a PR man can- 
not take news people into his confi- 
dence but where they have smelled a 
story and are clamoring for something, 
best technique is simply to batten 
down the hatches and tell newsmen 
that the company has nothing to say 
about it at the moment; in short, 
neither confirm nor deny. 

The business of keeping mum, it 
must be apparent, isn’t easy and more 
often than not is fraught with any 
number of dangers. 

















NO. 1 


INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 
FACT FILE 


by Bob Marshall 


Plan Your 


Advertising Program 


Many industrial promotions 
have failed for the lack of, or 
the failure to fulfill, a plan. 
Advertising plans are to in- 
dustry growth as fertilizing 
is to plant growth. True, 
either may grow without the 
additive; but, both prosper 
and “bear fruit” faster with 
proper assistance. 


1. Steps in Planning Advertising: 
Convince management they need ad- 
vertising, and it is a long-term invest- 
ment, which will succeed only if the 
company, product, market, distribution, 
public relations, and advertising are 
joined by a common plan. 


2. Decide Company Objectives: 

in terms of sales goals. 

This should .be done in conjunction 
with a study of the potential markets 
—present and future. 



























3. Prepare Facts about Product, Mar- 
kets, Competition 


4. Study Media to Reach Markets 
5. Determine Theme of campaign 
fitting it in with marketing. 

6. Assign Appropriaion: 

large enough to do the job. 


7. Test the Campaign: 
through jury test and trial markets. 


8. Revise Plan 
9. Launch the Plan 


10. Stick to your Plan: 

give it time to produce the expected 
results. Remember, an advertising cam- 
paign is only as good as the plan. 








Tell all you know about your product 
and how a prospect will benefit by 
purchasing Your product, rather than 
a competitive brand. 

If this first in a series of 12 adver- 
tisements has piqued your curiosity, 
and, if you'd like more information, 


write 
pAduertising regency 


National Advertising Marketing 
Public Relations 

2335A Whitney Avenue, 
Hamden 18, Conn. 

or call ATwater 8-9281 
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MUSIC BY MUZAK 


Functional Music 


especially 


designed for industrial use. 


Scientifically programmed to 


suit your operation. 


For Particulars call or write 


BUSINESS MUSIC, INC. 
99 Colony Street 


Meriden, Conn. 


Hartford JAckson 2-4380 


RUDDER 


Window Cleaning 
Inc. 


Window Cleaning 
Light Fixture Cleaning 
Vacuum Cleaning 
General Cleaning 


One of Connecticut’s largest 
cleaning companies covering 
the State 


28 Sterling St. 
JA 7-3171 


Hartford 

















FREE! 


More than 39 years of “KNOW-HOW” 
in the packaging field plus the advice 
of 3 manufacturers’ packaging ex- 
perts! For this free service, CALL 


| = JACK WITTSTEIN 


“fe BOX 1348 1044 CHAPEL ST. J 
NEW HAVEN 5, CONN. 


MAin 4-5121 
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There are times, many times, none- 
theless, when it is imperative for PR 
directors to hold their tongues. 


PR and a Company’s Size 


At a recent meeting of a Connecti- 
cut PR organization the speaker of the 
evening was asked how big (in terms 
of employment) a company should be 
before it takes on a full-time public 
relations manager. 

The answer given was inconclusive, 
many of the guests thought. 

One valid answer not touched on at 
the meeting is that the number of em- 
ployes has little or nothing to do with 
whether or not a company needs a PR 
man. A company’s need to communi- 
cate, regardless of its size, seems to be 
the cue as to whether a PR director 
should be hired or not. 

There are many Connecticut indus- 
tries with modest employment totals 
which have either full-time or part- 
time PR _ representation, There are 
some large industries, by Connecticut 
standards, which have none at all or 
leave their occasional PR needs in the 
hands of their advertising agencies. 

Thus the answer to the question is 
a series of other questions: 

Does a company feel it has a need 
to communicate? 

If so, whom does it wish to reach? 

By what methods does it propose to 
reach its publics? (Advertising, pub- 
licity, letters to employes, shareowners, 
customers and so on, company papers 
or whatever.) 

Many industries, especially those 
involved with new technologies or en- 
gaged in electronics, plastics, chemi- 
cals and other of the so-called 
“glamour” activities, have compara- 
tively small payrolls. They are all 
active in the PR and publicity arenas, 
however, because they all feel they 
have a need to communicate. 


This, then, should be the first con- 
sideration, not the size of a company, 
when thought is being given to crea- 
tion of a PR post within a company. 


- 


Enjoy the superior service of a Steel Ware- 
house with MODERN PRODUCTION METHODS 
. .. AMPLE INVENTORY . . . FAST, RELIABLE 
DELIVERY ...a reputation for placing Customer 
Service above every other consideration. 


Now... ALUMINUM — As a distributor for 
the Aluminum Division of the Revere Copper 
and Brass Co., EASTERN can now assure you 
these same prime advantages with all your 
aluminum requirements. 











Pmm= 0) 


THE EASTERN STEEL & METAL CO. 


52 RICHARDS ST., WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Roadblocks Confront 
Truth-Telling Authors 


(Continued from page 13) 


what they do to you. Next morning 
your boss calls you in and regrets to 
tell you that since you have become so 
highly controversial, your usefulness 
to the firm is at an end. You're fired. 

Is there, then, to be no controversy? 
Only among our “betters,” apparent- 
ly, and then only around the edge of 
what has already been settled. 


The ‘Big Money’ 


All this uniformity is effectively en- 
forced by the various pressures already 
mentioned. The honest critic cannot 
find a platform. He is shunned by 
book publishers, by radio, TV, and lec- 
ture agencies. If he is a teacher, there 
is no further advancement in prospect. 
Professorships, chairs, fellowships, hon- 
orary degrees—all have become remote. 

Then there are the big foundations. 
For the most part, they offer lavish 
support to O.K. projects, none to the 
non-conformist. Thus, the Laura 
Spellman Foundation—a Rockefeller 
institution—contributed $165,000 to 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. The 
Rockefeller Foundation itself contrib- 
uted $1,721,546. The Carnegie Endow- 
ment gave $724,000. The Institute of 
Pacific Relations was engaged in turn- 
ing China over to the Reds—apparent- 
ly an O.K. project at the time. 

But “Ah,” you think, “surely the 
Catholic editors and publicists will 
rally to my defense. Surely they will 
be interested more in the truth than 
in O.K. attitudes.” 


The “Image” Again 


Don’t be too sure of that! Many 
a Catholic publicist has a little gim- 
mick all his own called ‘“accommoda- 
tion.” It has something to do with the 


popular “image” of the Catholic 
Church—public_ relations in other 
words. 
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He wants people to get a warm 
feeling when they think of the Cath- 
olic Church. To do this, he has to sort 
of knock the rough edges off our at- 
titudes. “Don’t speak of that rascal 
Khrushchev, for instance. You will 
enly offend the people up at Columbia 
University and Pitt. It doesn’t cost 
anything to speak respectfully, to call 
him Chairman Khrushchev, as Mr. 
Lippman always does. 

Thus is the image of God’s Church 
made all warm and woolly so that out- 
siders can say to one another: “You 
see? It’s not much different from the 
rest. Catholics seem to think about 
most things pretty much the same as 
we do.” 

It sometimes takes a little courage 
to contradict an O.K. opinion. But 
when you know you are right, the 
satisfaction you get out of it is well 
worth the effort, so try it soon, Speak 
up, and strike a blow for liberty. 


Emhart Breaks Ground 
and Precedent 


(Continued from page 9) 


Elder, president of Plax Corp.; James 
C. Hullett, board chairman and presi- 
dent of Hartford Insurance Group; 
Francis R. O’Leary, Emhart executive 
vice president; Atty. Lucius F. Robin- 
son, Jr., partner in Robinson, Robin- 
son & Cole; and Frazar B. Wilde, chair- 
man of the board, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company. 
Bloomfield officials included Town 
Council Chairman Leon Barnard, 
Town Manager Preston C, King, B. 
M. Anderson, chairman, town Indus- 
trial Commission; Malcolm Crabtree, 
chairman, town Plan & Zoning Com- 
mission, and Assessor Peter Marsele. 





WHEN EVERYTHING IS 
GOIN’ YOUR WAY 


THAT'S the time of greatest danger 
to many companies. 


TODAY'S success may breed smugness 
— over-confidence — lassitude — loss 
of markets. 


DON’T LET THIS HAPPEN 
TO YOU 


KEEP improving your products, services 
and sales techniques. 


KEEP telling what you’re doing through 
the advertising pages of 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


The magazine that won't let industrial 
buyers forget you are in business. 
KEEP business goin’ your way. 


SEND for advertising rates today. 
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For maintenance needs or production requirements, you'll 
find it pays—in time saved and superior results achieved— 
to insist on CLARK fasteners, noted for their: 


High Quality—in dimensions and strength, consistently 
accurate and superior. 


Uniformity—Perfect fitting fasteners produced to the in- 
dustry’s highest standards. 


Superior Packaging—In rugged, clearly labeled and color 
coded cartons, proportionally sized for easy storage and 
instant identification. 


Ne 


See) AHS 


catalog. 
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Now. combine 


|. Hot 


items of... 


Rolled Carbon Steels 


» Cold Finished Carbon Steels 


>. Alloy Sieels 


lo earn minimum extras for maximum savings with... 


HAWKRIDGE PROFIT-UNIT PRICING PLAN 


This is the ultimate step in Hawkridge Brothers 3-year 
campaign to build profit into every unit and part you 
manufacture. 


In 1959 Hawkridge introduced the Profit-Unit Purchas- 
ing Plan. 


In 1960 Hawkridge 
neering Plan. 


NOW COMES PROFIT-UNIT PRICING, a plan that can 
cut your metals costs as much as 15 per cent! 


introduced the Profit-Unit Engi- 


BENEFITS EVERY METALS BUYER 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


Effective August 7th, 1961, every metals purchaser can 
COMBINE items of: 

1. Cold-finished Carbon Steel 

2. Hot-rolled Carbon Steel 

3. Alloys 
to earn minimum quantity extras, 


IMMEDIATE SAVINGS 


For the first time in the industry’s history, customers may 
“rroup” their metals buying into one order, with one set 
of extras which combine to earn lower quantity extras. 
Without any question, this new Hawkridge Profit-Unit 
Pricing Plan will bring major and immediate benefits. 


Not only in immediate savings; those are apparent in 
the chart below. Further benefits come from Hawkridge’s 
overnight service. 


The only requirement is that items must be grouped: 
Placed on one order, on one day, for shipment at one time, 
to one destination. 


COMBINED ORDER AND ITEM EXTRAS 
ITEM QUANTITY 






PROFIT-UNIT PRICING IS COST JUSTIFIED 
This change in Hawkridge’s pricing policy is basic. It 
is cost-justified. Costs are not related to product classes. 
Each order stands separate and distinct. The larger order 


no longer “defrays” part of the cost of filling the small, 
uneconomical ones. 


PROFIT-UNIT PRICING IN ACTION 


The chart below illustrates the quantity extras available 
to you. Note that the extras have now been made uniform 
for all three categories. This alone helps make your pur- 
chasing and cost-accounting easier and more precise. 


Study this chart. Remember that although your needs in 
any one category may not be large enough to take ad- 
vantage of these quantity extras, you can combine items 
into one order to take advantage of major savings. 


HERE'S AN EXAMPLE: 


To further understand how Profit-Unit Pricing can mean 
major savings, compare this order below, figured under 


conventional pricing methods, with Hawkridge’s new 
Profit-Unit Plan. 
Conventional Profit-Unit 
Pricing Pricing 
Per |} Per | 

Lbs. Dia. | Cwt. | | Cwt. 

500 | 1” C.F. C 1018 $14.80 |$ 74.00 |$13.65 | $ 68.25 
6,000 | 2” C.F. C 1213 Leaded 16.04 962.40 | 15.37 | 922.20 
1,500 | 3” | H.R. 4150 Leaded Annid. 18.84 282.60 | 17.58 | 263.70 
6,000 | 4” | H.R. 4150 Leaded 

| Heat Treated 20.89 1,253.40 19.52 | 1,171.20 
2,500 | 2” | C.F. 4140 Leaded 22.79 | 569.75 | 21.84 546.00 
2,000 3” | C.F. 4140 Leaded 22.94 | 458.80 | 22.05; 441.00 

500 |%2” | H.R. M 1020 11.65 | 58.25 9.66 | 48.30 
1,000 | 5” | H.R. C 1117 13.10 | 131.00 | 10.56 | 105.60 
20,000 $3,790.20 $3,566.25 

DIFFERENCE $223.95 


For full details on Profit-Unit Pricing from a qualified 
representative, call your nearest Hawkridge Brothers 
headquarters today! Don’t miss out on the truly significant 
savings now possible by buying all your metals needs 
from Hawkridge. 


Remember, combine all three 



































Total Order Quantity 6,000 Ibs. 2,000to 1,000to  500to 300to  100to Under Profit-Unit Pricing 
—_______} and Over 5,999 Ibs. 1,999 Ibs. 999 Ibs. 499 Ibs. 299 Ibs. _100 Ibs , ‘ 
20,000 18S. AND OVER | base 15 30 75 150 350 6.00 Profit-Unit Purchasing 
10,000 TO 19,999 LBS. | 10) 25S 1.60 3.60_ 6.10 Profit-Unit Engineering 
6,000 TO 999918S. | 20 1.35 SO 95 1.70 3.70 6.20 
ieee | ee 
~500 TO 999 tes. | 1952.70 4.70 7.20 Cold Finished Carbon Steels 
300 TO 499 LBS. 4.50 6.50 9.00 Alloy Steels 
UNDER 300 LBS. 9.50 12.00 





NOTE: All stocked items of the following: 
Hot rolled carbon steels 
Cold finished carbon steel bars 
Cold finished alloy steel bars 
Hot rolled alloy steel bars 
May be combined for total order quantity on individual orders placed 
on one day for shipment at one time to one destination, 
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HAWKRIDGE?"°"": 
SERVICE Center for Metals 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS « WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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How Would You Decide? 





By LEON L. LEMAIRE 


Attorney 


@ ARE grievances which arose 
under an expired contract sub- 
ject to arbitration under the 
terms of an existing contract? 


Here’s what happened. 


In April 1957 the grievant sub- 
mitted a claim for benefits under a 
group accident and sickness insurance 
policy purchased by the company. 
She received payments from the in- 
surance carrier to June 1957, at 
which time the carrier stopped pay- 
ments. The question of her further 
entitlement was discussed by union 
and company representatives in Sep- 
tember 1957. It was discussed again 
later in 1957 but no written griev- 
ance was filed. Again in late 1958, 
the matter was discussed with com- 
pany representatives. A new agree- 
ment was signed in October 1958. A 
written grievance was filed in March 
1959. The grievance was discussed at 
a meeting in April 1960 at which 
time the company gave a written an- 
swer stating: “there has been no vio- 
lation of the collective bargaining 
agreement.” A mediation meeting was 
held in June 1960 and the company 
gave a written answer to the union 
again stating that there had been no 
violation, The union filed a letter 
with the Board in July 1960 request- 
ing arbitration. The company chal- 
lenges the arbitrability of the griev- 
ance claiming that the Board lacks 
jurisdiction because the grievance 
arose under an expired agreement, 
not the current agreement, and that 
it is not a timely grievance. The 
union argues that at no time prior 
to the arbitration hearing did the 
company ever claim that this griev- 
ance was not timely filed and that 
they held meetings to consider the 
gtievance in April and June of 1960. 
The union further states that there 
is clearly a dispute as to the inter- 
pretation and application of the 
agreement. 


Can the company be required 
to arbitrate grievances which 
arose out of an expired con- 
tract? 

The Board does not agree with the 
company that the expiration of a 
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contract automatically prevents the 
arbitration of claims under the ex- 
pired contract. The grievance, they 
hold, was kept “alive” over the span 
of three contracts, Further, they find 
at none of these discussions did the 
company ever claim that this griev- 
ance was invalid because of the time 
span or because it arose under an ex- 
pired contract. The Board finds no 
basis for dismissing the grievance be- 
cause of lack of timeliness. The com- 
pany’s position has in no way been 
prejudiced by the time span in this 
particular case. In the opinion of the 
Board, the union has raised a bona 
fide issue over the interpretation and 
application of the contract and thus, 
the grievance is an arbitrable one. 
Are employees recalled from 
extensive layoffs entitled to holi- 


day pay if recalled during a 
holiday week? 
Here’s what happened. 


The grievants had been on extena- 
ed layoff for periods ranging from 
over seven weeks and up to almost 
four months. They claim they are 
entitled to holiday pay since they 
were recalled to work during the 
week in which the holiday occurred. 
Memorial Day had occurred on Mon- 
day. The scheduled workday im- 
mediately preceeding the holiday was 
Friday, May 27. All of the employees 
worked the week in which the holi- 
day occurred but none of them 
worked on Friday, May 27. The con- 
tract provides that each employee is 
eligible for holiday pay if (1) he is 
in the employ of the company on the 
holiday; (2) he performs work in 
the payroll week in which the holi- 
day is celebrated; (3) the holiday 
falls on a scheduled work day of the 
employee and (4) he works his full 
scheduled hours on his last sched- 
uled work day immediately preceding 
and his first scheduled work day im- 
mediately following the holiday, un- 
less excused by illness and other list- 
ed exceptions. Layoff was not listed 
as one of the exceptions. The union’s 
position is that the grievants have 
met the requirements of the contract, 
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If it's a problem of the right material 
for the job—at the right price—Auburn 
is sure to have the perfect solution 
among the wide range of materials in 
which we work. 

Put our 87 years experience to work 
for you—Auburn’s engineers are tops 
in their field in designing and fabricat- 
ing precision sealing devices. Their 
know-how is at your command. ‘‘0” 
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namely, that they were employees on 
the day of the holiday;; that each of 
them performed work in the payroll 
week in which the holiday occurred; 
that each worked his last scheduled 
work day and that had it not been 
a holiday the employees would have 
been recalled to work on the day of 
the holiday. The company argues that 
the contract lists specific reasons for 
exempting an employee from the re- 
quirement that he work the sched- 
uled work day immediately preceding 
and immediately following the holi- 
day; that being on layoff is not 
among the provisions listed; that 
since it is not included, it must be 
assumed to have been excluded. They 
argue that the clause is intended to 
apply only to those who are actively 
working. The May 30th holiday did 
not fall on the scheduled work day 
of the employees who were laid off 
in January or February or March. 


Must an employee be an “ac- 
tive” employee immediately be- 
fore the holiday to be eligible 
for holiday pay? 

The arbitrator holds that the con- 
tract supports the company’s posi- 
tion. The contract uses the phrase 
“immedately preceding” and “im- 
mediately following” the holiday. 
The arbitrator does not believe that 
these phrases could be interpreted as 
covering employees who have been on 
layoff for several months prior to the 
holiday. The contract, he states, sets 
up specific situations where the em- 
ployee is exempt from the require- 
ment that he work his last scheduled 
work day immediately preceding and 
his first scheduled work day im- 
mediately following the holiday. No- 
where in this list of exceptions does 
he find the condition of layoff men- 
tioned. Further, a ruling in favor of 
the union’s interpretation would ren- 
der some of the clauses meaningless. 
The issue he finds is whether as em- 
ployees the grievants met the eligi- 
bility requirements for holiday pay, 
and holds the language cannot be 
fairly interpreted to include em- 
ployees on extended layoff. 


May the company terminate 
an employee because of physi- 
cal incapacity? 

Here’s what happened, 

The grievant was hired by the 
company in 1959. Prior to his hiring 
he had been operated on three times 
for a hernia. In March of 1961 he 
was operated on a fourth, time. He 
was certified by his doctor to return 
to work in May 1961. According to 
policy the company directed that he 
be examined by the company doctor. 


The company doctor claimed that the 
operation was not successful, that he 
still had a hernia and that he should 
not be returned to work. The com 
pany decided not to reemploy the 
grievant both in his interest and in 
the interest of the company. Becaus: 
he has a hernia, they argue, he cannot 
do his regular job where heavy lift- 
ing is involved. The company felt 
that there was no job which a man 
of his physical condition could do. 
The company, they assert, has the 
right to make reasonable rules which 
are necessary for the economical and 
efficient conduct of its business, The 
union argues that when the grievant 
was released by his doctor to return 
to work with the company, under 
the agreemnt, they had to return him 
to his job unless it could be estab- 
lished that he was not capable of 
doing the job. If such was established, 
the company then had the obligation 
of finding him a job of which he is 
physically capable, and to which his 
seniority entitles him. The company, 
they say, has not attempted to find 
him a job of which he is capable. 


How far must an employer 
go to provide substitute work 
for a physically impaired em- 
ployee? 


In its opinion the Board held that 
the decision of the company not to 
continue to employ the grievant in 
a job which it feels will most likely 
further injure him and might jeop- 
ardize the safety of others is reason- 
able and in conflict with no provision 
of the agreement, but the contract 
provides for positive action by the 
company when an employee returns 
to work but is unable to perform his 
regular job. The pertinent language 
follows: “If an employee is physically 
unable to do the same or similar 
work to that which he was doing 
prior to his illness, the company will 
endeavor to find suitable work for 
such an employee”. The Board feels 
that the company was obliged to sit 
down with the employee and deter- 
mine whether or not a job was avail- 
able; one for which he was physically 
capable and to which he might have 
a claim in seniority. The company 
did not do this and failing to do so 
the company is found to be in viola- 
tion of the agreement. Then, they 
say, the parties should discuss what 
job claim he might have by seniority 
and determine whether or not he is 
physically able to perform this job. 
The company was justified in refus- 
ing to assign the grievant to his reg- 
ular job but was not justified in ter- 
minating him. 
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New Grades — New Shapes — New Sizes .. . all are included in 
the new extensive expansion made in the size and scope of Frasse 
tubing stocks. You can be more selective than ever — with the unu- 
sually complete tubing inventories now available. For, while only 
the major additions are highlighted above... practically all Frasse 
tubing grades have been recently supplemented. 


Whether it’s for a new application — or a standard requirement... 
you'll find it more convenient to order your tubing from Frasse. 
With Frasse as your tubing source — you have quick access to a 
variety of grades, shapes and sizes that will meet every normal 
tubing requirement . . . and you avoid needless “shopping”. Then 
too, quality need never concern you... for every tubular item carried 
meets rigid standards set by Frasse tubing specialists. 


Broad selection — top quality — quick delivery — dependable serv- 
ice ... these are the plus-values you get by ordering your tubing from 
Frasse. For a quotation on your requirements — or a fast delivery 
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Stampers and Roll-Formers — here’s how 


Ow ean ee es 17H ee 


helps cut your manufacturing costs 





How it Lowers 
Your Inventory Costs 


Short lead-time deliveries help hold down your 
inventory ownership costs and still meet your 
production schedule requirements. For emer- 
gencies, we allow enough elbowroom in our 
own schedules to take care of your “‘sudden”’ 
needs. In such situations, 10 day delivery is 
usual, sometimes even faster. That’s true 
whether steel is plentiful or scarce. 


How it Lowers 


Your Production Costs 


IN LOW CARBON APPLICATIONS—DSC 
Accutronic® Strip cures shop headaches caused 
by “‘wild” thickness and temper. 


LEVEL GAUGE and EVEN TEMPER (with- 
in tolerances you specify) let you operate non- 
stop at top speed. You waste no time in setup 
readjustments; your tools and dies last longer. 
You generate fewer rejects and less scrap. Your 
assembly components fit together better, faster 
. . . RESULT—Lower man-hour and material 
costs per product unit. 


IN HIGH CARBON APPLICATION S— 
DSC FLAT CR SPRING STEEL combines all 
the advantages of level gauge and even temper 
with uniformity of micro-structure and chemi- 
cal composition ... RESULT— You develop the 
physical nature of your jobs through heat treat- 
ment, effectively and economically. 


How It Lowers 
Your Finishing Costs 


Here the key is consistency of surface quality. 
That’s just as true in satin finish (in whatever 
“‘shade”’ you specify) as in ECON-O-BRITE™ 
for economical nickel-chromium plating. Scarce- 
ly any surface preparation is necessary .. . 
RESULT—Reduced finishing and plating costs 
and superior plating, too. 


Your nearest DSC Customer “Rep” will give 
you the facts of DSC Accutronic® Strip Service 
and arrange a demonstration at your conven- 
ience. No obligation, of course. Call him or 
write: DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION, 
EASTERN STRIP DIVISION, BOX 1789, 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONNECTICUT. 


Customer Satisfaction —QOur No. 1 Job 


The Bargain 
Wonder 
Performance Proved 


Y¥z4 DETROIT STEEL 


HR and CR Sheet and Strip + Flat CR Spring Steel 
Manufacturers’ and HC Specialty Wi 


Welded Wire Fabric 


re 


etal DSC EASTERN STRIP DIVISION 


Box 1789—New Haven 7, Conn. 
EASTERN DISTRICT CUSTOMER “REP” OFFICES 
Hamden, Conn., 2061 State St., STate 7-5781 
New York 19, N. Y., 250 W. 57th St., COlumbus 5-4870 
Worcester 5, Mass., 600 Lincoln St., PLeasant 5-8686 


Detroit Steel Corporation—General Sales Office, Detroit 9, Michigan 


Cable Address DETROSTEEL—New York 
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DSC Accutronic” STRIP stocked by WARD STEEL COMPANY, 87 Rindge Ave. Ext., Cambridge 40, Mass.: Phone UN 4-2460 


COPYRIGHT DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION 1961 
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Contributed by 





The Hartford Chapter National Association of Accountants 


1961 Changes in the Connecticut 
Corporation Business Tax 


By R. L. DENNEY, C.P.A. (Tax Manager) 


Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, 


Hartford, Conn. 


@ DURING the recent session of 
the Connecticut Legislature which 
adjourned on June 7, 1961, numerous 
bills were enacted which are of pri- 
mary interest to companies doing busi- 
ness in Connecticut. The enactment 
of greatest impact will, of course, be 
the increase in the Corporation Busi- 
ness Tax rates. For income years (or 
periods) beginning on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1961, the tax payable will be 
the largest of (1) the tax measured by 
net income computed at the rate of 5 
per cent (increased from 334 per 
cent), (2) the tax measured by debt 
and capital (minimum tax) computed 
at the rate of 2.5 mills per dollar (in- 
creased from 1.9 mills), or (3) the 
fixed sum of $25 (increased from 
$20). 

It should be noted that companies 
filing their returns for fiscal years be- 
ginning in 1960 and ending in 1961 
will not be required to apply the in- 
creased rates to the portion of the 
year falling within 1961. However, 
companies filing a short-period return 
beginning and ending in 1961 will be 
subject to the increased rates. It is 
understood that any additional tax 
due to the increased rates will not be 
assessed against those companies ceas- 
ing to do business during 1961 which 
had filed short-period returns and had 
been granted clearance by the Tax 
Department prior to the enactment of 
the omnibus bill. 

In addition to the increase in rates, 
several technical changes were made. 
Certain of the changes provide clarifi- 
cation of the existing law while others 
may substantially affect the tax pay- 
able by companies doing business in 
Connecticut, 

Under prior law, royalties which 
were not derived from regular business 
operations were to be separately allo- 
cated to Connecticut if the corpora- 
tion had its principal place of business 
within the state. Conversely, if the 
corporation’s principal place of busi- 
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ness was outside the state, no portion 
was to be allocated to the state. An 
exception was provided that, when it 
was clearly established that such royal- 
ties were received in connection with 
business in a particular state, they 
could be allocated to that state. For 
income years beginning on or after 
January 1, 1961, royalties are not to 
be separately allocated but are to be 
included with other income and appor- 
tioned by use of the applicable form- 
ula. This treatment recognizes the fact 
that a large portion of royalties are re- 
ceived in connection with patents, 
copyrights, etc. which are developed 
in the regular course of business and 
income therefrom should be appor- 
tioned along with other business in- 
come. 

The gross receipts factor of the 
three-factor formula (used by corpo- 
rations whose income is derived from 
the manufacture, sale, or use of tangi- 
ble personal or real property for ap- 
portioning income which is not sep- 
arately allocated) was also changed. 
Under prior law, gross receipts from 
sales and other income (except income 
which was separately allocated) were 
to be assigned to the “office, agency 
or place of business at or from which 
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the transactions giving rise thereto are 
chiefly negotiated and executed”. Al- 
though the provision was reworded, 
this same basis has been retained for 
receipts from sales of tangible prop- 
erty. For years beginning on or after 
January 1, 1961, other receipts are to 
be assigned to Connecticut as follows: 


Receipts from 
Services 
Rentals which are not separately al- 
located 
Royalties from patents and copy- 
rights 
Other Royalties 
Other receipts which are not separate- 
ly allocated 


Basis of Assignment 


Those performed within the state. 

Those received from properties sit- 
uated within the state. 

Those received from the use of such 
patents and copyrights within 
the state. 

Those received from properties sit- 
uated within the state. 

Those earned within the state. 

Two important changes were made 
in the penalties provided for late fil- 
ing. Prior to the changes, failure to 
file a return on or before the due date 
or the authorized extension date sub- 
jected the corporation to a penalty of 
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$25 and if the return was delinquent 
for three months, the Tax Commis- 
sioner was required to make a return 
and add a penalty of 25 per cent of the 
tax or $50, whichever was greater. 
This penalty was mandatory and was 
imposed whether the return was made 
by the Commissioner or voluntarily 
filed. : 

An amendment which was effective 
June 8, 1961, provides that the Com- 
missioner may make a return and add 
the penalty of 25 per cent of the tax 
or $50, whichever is greater, after the 
return: is delinquent for three months. 
This gives the Commissioner discre- 
tion us to its imposition and it is un- 
derstood that it will not generally be 
imposed where the return is volunta- 
rily filed without action by the Tax 
Department. 

The $25 penalty for late filing was 
extended (effective June 8, 1961) to 
include affidavits as well as returns. 
This provision was made primarily to 
cover the filing of the affidavit re- 
quired as a result of an examination of 
the taxpayer’s Federal income tax re- 
turn, Such affidavit is to be made 
within 30 days after “receipt of notifi- 
cation” of any change affecting the 
Connecticut Business Tax. This is in- 
terpreted to mean the date of receipt 
of the agent’s findings. Extensions of 
time for filing this affidavit can gen- 
erally be obtained upon due cause 
shown such as the fact that the find- 
ings are not agreed to by the tax- 
payer. In order to be assured that 
the penalty will not be imposed, it 
will be necessary either to file the 
affidavit or request an 
within the statutory period. 

Provisions were also included which 
will permit certain savings banks to 
deduct a portion of their interest paid 
in years beginning on or after Jan- 
vary 1, 1962, and will subject such 
banks (which are specifically exempt 
from the tax based on debt and cap- 
ital provided for other companies) 
to a special minimum tax base. 

An act was also passed which au- 
thorized the Tax Commissioner to 
enter into an agreement with New 
York providing for withholding of 
the New York personal income tax 
from wages paid by Connecticut em- 
ployers to New York employees. Pur- 
suant to this act, an agreement was 
entered into on June 21, 1961, pro- 
viding for withholding to begin on 
October 1, 1961, Withholding is re- 
quired by Connecticut employers 
who maintain an office or do busi- 
ness in New York. Other Connecti- 
cut employers are not required to 
withhold, but are permitted to do 
so. Regulations are expected to be 
issued in the near future. 


extension 
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By WILLIAM N. KINNARD, JR. 
Head, Business Department 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


Business Tips 





Technical Know-How is not Enough 


@ ACCORDING to the old prov- 
erb, the man who builds a_ better 
mousetrap will find the world beat- 
ing a path to his door. What the 
proverb doesn’t tell us, however, is 
that often among those beating that 
path to the door is the wolf. Starting 
out in business and producing a su- 
perior product is one thing; staying 
in business and showing a profit for 
the owner-operators is quite another. 

Figures continuously published by 
such organizations as Dun & Brad- 
street, and The Commercial Record, 
serve as constant reminders that 
manufacturing concerns in the United 
States economy are daily closing their 
doors involuntarily. The smaller, 
newer firm is particularly susceptible 
to failure or just plain cessation of 
operations. In truth, the first five 
years are the hardest. 


The national experience has been 
confirmed to a very large extent by 
a recent study in Connecticut, con- 
ducted at the University of Con- 
necticut as one of a series sponsored 
by the Small Business Administra- 
tion.' This study showed that great- 
er stability and ability to survive was 
exhibited by most Connecticut- 
based firms than their counterparts 
throughout the rest of the United 
States, at least during the period 
covered; but at the same time a con- 
siderable amount of loss and waste 
of time, effort, manpower, talent and 
money annually goes into the un- 
successful manufacturing operations 
that close in Connecticut. 


Causes of Mortality 


This business “mortality”, which 
includes more than _ out-and-out 
bankruptcy and failure, appears to 
be preventable to a large extent. 
Studies by Dun & Bradstreet have 
brought out again and again the fact 


| Malinowski, Z. S., and Kinnard, W. N.., 
The Turnover and Mortality of Manufacturing 
Firms in the Hartford, Connecticut Economic 
trea: 1953-1958 (University of Connecticut, 
Small Business Research Reports, January 1960). 
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that lacks or shortcomings in man- 
agement represent the largest group 
of causes of business failure. The find- 
ings of related studies in Connecticut 
tend to bear out this conclusion com- 


pletely. 


Why should this be? There appear 
to be two basic sets of causes. 


First, many manufacturing firms 
are started by men who know the 
techniques of production through 
long years of experience, but who 
have little or no actual managerial 
experience. Following the “better 
mousetrap” philosophy, they reason 
that by doing quality work, provid- 
ing fast delivery, and putting in ex- 


tra hours to accommodate customers, 
they must succeed. 

There is certainly nothing wrong 
with this viewpoint as far as it goes. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that 
problems of organization, control, 
record-keeping, report-filing, financ- 
ing and the myriad other items that 
constantly plague management per- 
sonnel also require expert and prompt 
attention. A management that is en- 
tirely or primarily production-ori- 
ented may find itself “succeeding” 
right into insolvency or even failure. 


A corollary of this technical ori- 
entation is a tendency on the part of 
manufacturing managements, espe- 
cially in metals and other hard-goods 
lines requiring high degrees of tech- 
nical skills, to be almost intolerant 
of the time and effort demanded for 
non-production activities on their 
part.” Not only do they lack these 
skills by virtue of their technical 
and production backgrounds, but 
they minimize the importance of 
such skills for success of the firm. 

The combination of technical ori- 
entation and impatience with non- 
production activities is particularly 





2 Malinowski, Z. S., and Kinnard, W. N.. 
The Metals Service Industry: A Case Study of 
a Satellite Industry (New York, McGraw-Hill, 


April, 1960). 





Better performance from stainless 


WELDED FABRICATIONS of stainless steel, like this 15-ft. long 
gas generator, operate better and last longer when manufactured 
by experts. Welding quality is critical. High quality welding of 
stainless is standard practice at Storts, giving you the mainte- 
nance-free performance that you expect from this expensive 
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the transactions giving rise thereto are 
chiefly negotiated and executed”. Al- 
though the provision was reworded, 
this same basis has been retained for 
receipts from sales of tangible prop- 
erty. For years beginning on or after 
January 1, 1961, other receipts are to 
be assigned to Connecticut as follows: 


Receipts from 
Services 
Rentals which are not separately al- 
located 
Royalties from patents and copy- 
rights 
Other Royalties 
Other receipts which are not separate- 
ly allocated 


Basis of Assignment 


Those performed within the state. 

Those received from properties sit- 
uated within the state. 

Those received from the use of such 
patents and copyrights within 
the state. 

Those received from properties sit- 
uated within the state. 

Those earned within the state. 

Two important changes were made 
in the penalties provided for late fil- 
ing. Prior to the changes, failure to 
file a return on or before the due date 
or the authorized extension date sub- 
jected the corporation to a penalty of 
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$25 and if the return was delinquen: 
for three months, the Tax Commis 
sioner was required to make a return 
and add a penalty of 25 per cent of the 
tax or $50, whichever was greater. 
This penalty was mandatory and was 
imposed whether the return was mad 
by the Commissioner or voluntarily 
filed. 

An amendment which was effective 
June 8, 1961, provides that the Com 
missioner may make a return and add 
the penalty of 25 per cent of the tax 
or $5J, whichever is greater, after the 
return: is delinquent for three months. 
This gives the Commissioner discre- 
tion us to its imposition and it is un- 
derstuod that it will not generally be 
imposed where the return is volunta- 
rily filed without action by the Tax 
Department. 

The $25 penalty for late filing was 
extended (effective June 8, 1961) to 
include affidavits as well as returns. 
This provision was made primarily to 
cover the filing of the affidavit re- 
quired as a result of an examination of 
the taxpayer’s Federal income tax re- 
turn, Such affidavit is to be made 
within 30 days after “receipt of notifi- 
cation” of any change affecting the 
Connecticut Business Tax. This is in- 
terpreted to mean the date of receipt 
of the agent’s findings. Extensions of 
time for filing this affidavit can gen- 
erally be obtained upon due cause 
shown such as the fact that the find- 
ings are not agreed to by the tax- 
payer. In order to be assured that 
the penalty will not be imposed, it 
will be necessary either to file the 
affidavit or request an 
within the statutory period. 


Provisions were also included which 
will permit certain savings banks to 
deduct a portion of their interest paid 
in years beginning on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1962, and will subject such 
banks (which are specifically exempt 
from the tax based on debt and cap- 
ital provided for other companies) 
to a special minimum tax base. 


extension 


An act was also passed which au- 
thorized the Tax Commissioner to 
enter into an agreement with New 
York providing for withholding of 
the New York personal income tax 
from wages paid by Connecticut em- 
ployers to New York employees. Pur- 
suant to this act, an agreement was 
entered into on June 21, 1961, pro- 
viding for withholding to begin on 
October 1, 1961, Withholding is re- 
quired by Connecticut employers 
who maintain an office or do busi- 
ness in New York. Other Connecti- 
cut employers are not required to 
withhold, but are permitted to do 
so. Regulations are expected to be 
issued in the near future. 
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Business Tips 





By WILLIAM N. KINNARD, JR. 
Head, Business Department 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 








Technical Know-How is not Enough 


@ ACCORDING to the old prov- 
erb, the man who builds a_ better 
mousetrap will find the world beat- 
ing a path to his door. What the 
proverb doesn’t tell us, however, is 
that often among those beating that 
path to the door is the wolf. Starting 
out in business and producing a su- 
perior product is one thing; staying 
in business and showing a profit for 
the owner-operators is quite another. 

Figures continuously published by 
such organizations as Dun & Brad- 
street, and The Commercial Record, 
serve as constant reminders that 
manufacturing concerns in the United 
States economy are daily closing their 
doors involuntarily. The smaller, 
newer firm is particularly susceptible 
to failure or just plain cessation of 
operations. In truth, the first five 
years are the hardest. 


The national experience has been 
confirmed to a very large extent by 
a recent study in Connecticut, con- 
ducted at the University of Con- 
necticut as one of a series sponsored 
by the Small Business Administra- 
tion.' This study showed that great- 
er stability and ability to survive was 
exhibited by most Connecticut- 
based firms than their counterparts 
throughout the rest of the United 
States, at least during the period 
covered; but at the same time a con- 
siderable amount of loss and waste 
of time, effort, manpower, talent and 
money annually goes into the un- 
successful manufacturing operations 
that close in Connecticut. 


Causes of Mortality 


This business “mortality”, which 
includes more than out-and-out 
bankruptcy and failure, appears to 
be preventable to a large extent. 
Studies by Dun & Bradstreet have 
brought out again and again the fact 


_.| Malinowski, Z. S., and Kinnard, W. N.., 
The Turnover and Mortality of Manufacturing 
Firms in the Hartford, Connecticut Economic 
Area: 1953-1958 (University of Connecticut, 
Small Business Research Reports, January 1960). 
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that lacks or shortcomings in man- 
agement represent the largest group 
of causes of business failure. The find- 
ings of related studies in Connecticut 
tend to bear out this conclusion com- 
pletely. 


Why should this be? There appear 
to be two basic sets of causes. 


First, many manufacturing firms 
are started by men who know the 
techniques of production through 
long years of experience, but who 
have little or no actual managerial 
experience. Following the “better 
mousetrap” philosophy, they reason 
that by doing quality work, provid- 
ing fast delivery, and putting in ex- 


tra hours to accommodate customers, 
they must succeed. 

There is certainly nothing wrong 
with this viewpoint as far as it goes. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that 
problems of organization, control, 
record-keeping, report-filing, financ- 
ing and the myriad other items that 
constantly plague management _per- 
sonnel also require expert and prompt 
attention. A management that is en- 
tirely or primarily production-ori- 
ented may find itself “succeeding” 
right into insolvency or even failure. 


A corollary of this technical ori- 
entation is a tendency on the part of 
manufacturing managements,  espe- 
cially in metals and other hard-goods 
lines requiring high degrees of tech- 
nical skills, to be almost intolerant 
of the time and effort demanded for 
non-production activities on their 
part.” Not only do they lack these 
skills by virtue of their technical 
and production backgrounds, but 
they minimize the importance of 
such skills for success of the firm. 

The combination of technical ori- 
entation and impatience with non- 
production activities is particularly 


2 Malinowski, Z. S., and Kinnard, W. N.. 
The Metals Service Industry: A Case Study of 
a Satellite Industry (New York, McGraw-Hill, 
April, 1960). 





Better performance from stainless 


WELDED FABRICATIONS of stainless steel, like this 15-ft. long 
gas generator, operate better and last longer when manufactured 
by experts. Welding quality is critical. High quality welding of 
stainless is standard practice at Storts, giving you the mainte- 
nance-free performance that you expect from this expensive 


constructional material. 


44 Stone Street 





Storts Welding Company 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Welded Fabrications to Specifications 


Meriden, Conn. 
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STEEL 
CASTINGS 


From one lb. to 


2500 Ibs. each 


fast 
delivery when your 


Try us for 


needs are urgent. 


THE 


NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 
COMPANY 


BRANFORD CONNECTICUT 





THE HENRY SOUTHER 


ENGINEERING Co. 


Consulting Engineers 


Industrial Water Conditioning 
Boiler Water 

Cooling Water 

Process Water 

Consultation 

Analysis 

Recommendations 


Hartford, Conn. 
CH 6-6563-4 





You Get the BEST 
when you buy 
CURTIS FIBRE Envelopes 


Lightweight to save postage, yet 
strong and durable for protection 


Try them for: 


Catalog mailings. 


Bulky or flat mail. 


Branch office or salesmen’s 
mail. 


Anytime enclosures need 
protection. 


Write for samples 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


150 Vanderbilt Avenue 
West Hartford 10, Conn. 





hazardous in the smaller firm that 
cannot afford the scope of managerial 
personnel required to perform many 
specialized non-production functions. 
This situation is precisely the kind 
for which the outside specialist or 
consultant exists, 


Role of External Assistance 


The function of the independent 
consultant or firm is to provide serv- 
ices that the operating firm’s man- 
agement cannot perform itself. These 
may be of two distinct types. The 
first is the continuing specialized 
service, such as accounting and audit- 
ing, or marketing, or advertising. 
The second, and much less commonly 
employed, is the occasional, sporadic 
service utilized to deal with a specific 
problem: appraisal or valuation of 
assets, market research, workflow 
analysis. 

Since it is obviously impossible for 
one man or a very few men running 
a manufacturing firm to be sufficient- 
ly versed in the technical aspects of 
business management to deal effec- 
tively with all problems themselves, 
it makes a great deal of sense to turn 
to the outside consultant or specialist 
on a per diem or per job basis. Yet 
the evidence available in Connecticut 
indicates that this is precisely what 
many managements are not doing.” 
This is particularly true of the man- 
agements of the smaller firms, who 
seem to believe that they cannot af- 
ford the services, or that consultants 
and specialists are not interested in 
small firms as customers. In terms of 
needing these services, they often 
cannot afford not to employ outside 


3 Malinowski, Z. S., and Kinnard, W. N.., 
Use of External Assistance by Small Manufac- 
turers (University of Connecticut, Small Busi- 
ness Research Reports, July 1961). 
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assistance, as mortality statistic 
eloquently testify. Nor are outsic 
services necessarily expensive, in term 
of the results they bring. 


Sources of Outside Assistance 


Perhaps the most striking aspect 
of the study of Connecticut manu- 
facturers was their general unaware- 
ness of the kinds of help potentially 
available to them, often at a nominal 
fee or even free. In many instances, 
it appears to be a case in which the 
management is so busy dealing with 
day-to-day production and delivery 
problems that it has not been able 
to survey its broader needs. A very 
low proportion of firms reported 
utilizing libraries, trade and manu- 
facturers’ associations, or even the 
better-known technical journals in 
their specialized fields. Many associa- 
tions offer help and advice to mem- 
bers as part of a relatively low mem- 
bership fee, while publications are 
constantly sharing the experiences of 
other firms with their readers. 

One interesting fact about attend- 
ance at conferences, clinics and in- 
stitutes emerged from the Connecti- 
cut study. While less than a third 
of the firms interviewed had ever sent 
a representative to such a. session, 
every one that did reported an en- 
thusiastic reaction and excellent re- 
sults. It would appear that what 
managements do not know can in 
fact hurt them, through lost oppor- 
tunities to increase their own effec- 
tiveness. 

One final surprising result was the 
strong negative reaction to the use 
of help from governmental agencies, 
particularly the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. It was surprising ke- 
cause nearly all the unfavorable com- 
ment and reaction come from _in- 
dividuals or firms with no contact 
with SBA whatsoever. Many did not 
even know what SBA does. Those 
with any experience with SBA at all, 
on the other hand, were much more 
favorably disposed toward the agency, 
and to the use of governmental as- 
sistance in general. 

The point of this presentation is 
that in an increasingly competitive 
economic environment, Connecticut’s 
manufacturing managements  (espe- 
cially those of smaller or newer 
firms) cannot afford the luxury of 
less than expert advice in running 
their firms. If the required degree of 
skill is not available within manage- 
ment, then it should be brought in 
through outside consultants and spe- 
cialists. The record to date indicates 
that considerably more awareness of 
what is and can be available to them 
is necessary. 
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Dictaphone 


Dictet Recorder 


eter ys) ites) 
Dictet Recorder 





HERE IS THE ELECTRONIC MEMORY EVERY TRAVELER NEEDS! 


The incredible Dictet tape recorder . . . 2 Ibs. 
11 oz. of precise engineering made by famous 
Dictaphone Corporation. 


How often have you wished that you had an accurate 
transcription of a meeting or conversation? How many 
times have you wished for an easy way to set down 
your ideas, write reports . . . or keep your expenses 
accurately? 

Now there is a way. Just as easy as talking. It’s the 
incredible Dictet® tape recorder, a fine piece of precise 
equipment made by Dictaphone®, world leader in dic- 
tation and voice recording. 

Only the size of a movie camera, Dictet is completely 
transistorized and powered by long-lived mercury bat- 
teries. The tape magazine holds an hour of recording. 
Lapel mike for interviews; Desk mike for conferences. 
There are so many things that Dictet does for you 
Superbly. The handy lapel microphone leaves both 
hands free while you record interviews or on-the-spot 
impressions. And there’s a desk mike, too. Many 
people use Dictet away from the office to dictate letters 
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and m..nos... finish trip reports on their way home. 

You'll find Dictet is the Twentieth Century way to get 
things done, makes the heavy typewriter or pad and 
pencil as outmoded as the stone tablet. 

Whether you're an engineer, correspondent, scientist, 
salesman, business or other professional man, the 
Dictet is the most useful travelling aid you can imagine. 

Every day you spend without a Dictet is your loss. 
Just fill in the coupon .. . say “‘send me a Dictet and 
charge it.”’ Send it in today. 


Dictapt and Dictet are r tered trade-marks. 


{| DICTET ey pictaprone |! 


| Dictaphone Corp., 730 Third Ave., New York 17,N.Y. | 
1 (] Send a Dictet and charge it. [] Send booklet. 
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Adaptable to Site and Growth 


The new VIKING WIRE plant, recently completed in 
unspoiled hill-country just east of Danbury, called for a structural 
form and color and texture in harmony with the scenic locale. 
Also, wherever practical, construction details were to be pointed 
toward possible future expansion needs. 


Stiles Clay Brick* were used to produce a building exterior 
in keeping both with its interior and with its natural site, — 
for example, the giant brick diamonds which relieve the external 
wall-face of the long plant, as above. — And flexibility to future 
needs can be seen in the small photo below, where a 5’ basket- 
weave brick wall is used as space-divider between the handsome 
reception-area in the foreground and open office-space behind. 


There is no receptionist on duty as such yet, but floor-ducts for 
power and phone were laid to service her desk and equipment 
later when needed. 


— Another illustration of how structural masonry units by 
Plasticrete, whether in clay or aggregates, serve industrial 
business needs outdoors and in — permanently yet flexibly! 


* Royal Reds, wire-cut and flash-fired by The 


Y ® 
NORTH HAVEN, BRICK DIVISION OF THE Porktienr 2s CORPORATION 





HAMDEN HARTFORD NORTH HAVEN WATERBURY WILLIMANTIC 
ATwater CHapel CEdar Plaza HArrison 
8-1641 9-6515 9-1621 5-2259 3-7249 
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A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 
activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on the 15th 
day of the second previous month. 


Connecticut Business Improvement Resumes 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY - CONNECTICUT vs. UNITED STATES 
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@ IN June, the Connecticut Index 
of Industrial Activity rose three per- 
centage points to 1.1% below the 
long-term trend line. The ending of 
work stoppages in the construction in- 
dustry caused the construction em- 
ployment component to rebound vig- 
orously. Electric power sales rose sharp- 
ly and manufacturing employment 
and average hours worked went up 
moderately. 

The U.S. Index improved for the 
fourth consecutive month to —2.0%. 
The ‘2 point rise in June was some- 
what smaller than the April and May 
gains. The Index is now six points 
above the December 1960 low but is 
still eight points below the January 
1960 peak. 

The Federal Reserve Index of In- 
dustrial Production also increased for 
the fourth consecutive month in June 
but at a slower rate than in April and 
May. Seasonally adjusted output of 
automobiles was the strongest since 
November and production of iron and 
steel was the highest in 13 months. 


employment rose substantially in both 
the state and nation. However, these 


Unemployment 


In June, both Connecticut and 
United States unemployment rose sea- 
sonally as students, graduates, and 
others came into the employment mar- 
ket. The number of teenagers enter- 
ing the national labor force was the 
greatest for any postwar year. Many 


. : a 915 Pembroke Street 
Were successful in finding work. Total 
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SINGER-BRIDGEPORT 


t A DIVISION OF THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





gains were not large enough to absorb 
all the new job seekers. 


The Connecticut jobless numbered 
77,100 in June, 6.9% of the labor 
force. The national figure was 5.6 
million, 7.5% of the labor force. The 
business upturn as yet has not reduced 
unemployment significantly from its 
relatively high level. This is due in 
part to the spread of automation and 
to the fact that employers have pre- 
ferred to lengthen the workweek for 
those on the payroll before hiring ad- 
ditional workers. 

Connecticut is better off relative to 
the U.S. than during and after the 
1957-58 recession. Then, our jobless 
rate was well above the country’s. 
Now, it is at about the national level. 

“Who are the unemployed?” The 
facts are that laborers, machine opera- 
tors, and service workers had the high- 
est jobless percentages in June. These 
unskilled and semi-skilled occupations 
accounted for over 40% of total un- 
employment. Industries showing the 
highest rates of unemployment were 
construction, the extractive industries 
(mining etc.), and durable goods 
manufacturing. 

What about the future? As business 
continues to improve in 1961, em- 
ployment increases should cause some 
reduction in unemployment. While, 


MAKE YOUR TESTING OUR PROBLEM 




















ENVIRONMENTAL 
TESTING 


TO COMMERCIAL 
OR MILITARY 
SPECIFICATIONS 


@ Planning and Development 
of Test Programs 


@ Preparation of Test Pro- 
posals 


@ Evaluation of Experimental 
Models 


@ Qualification Testing 





@ Design and Construction 
of Special Test Equipment 


For further information write 
Marketing Dept. CI9 or call 
FO 6-3201. A Singer Test Engineer 
is available for immediate consul- 
tation at your plant or office. 





‘ 
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NEW HAVEN ELECTROTYPE 


— CONNECTICUT’S FINEST — 


NEW HAVEN MOTOR INN 


FUlton 7-6651 


—-*- 


LES SHAW’S RESTAURANT 


CONN. 
MAIN 4-9837 


@ NEW HAVEN, 


116 OLIVE STREET 


MAIN 44-2166 


FUlton 9-9517 


Excellent Accommodations for 
Overnight Guests 


Group Meeting Facilities 
for 20 to 250 People 


New Swimming Pool & Outdoor Patio 


Restaurant — Banquet Room 
— Cocktail Lounge 


Ample Parking Area 


Central Location from Anywhere 
In the State 


Exit 59, Wilbur Cross Parkway — 
Just West of Tunnel 


Combined. Printing Mate Souices 


e RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 


© CORRUGATED RUBBER DIES 


© COMPLETE ART SERVICE 
e COMPLETE MAT SERVICE 





historically, state and national jobless- 
ness have decreased after previous post- 
war recessions, they have not returned 
all the way to the pre-recession level. 
This will probably be the case in the 
present situation, Moreover, sharp in- 
creases in the younger working age 
groups will cause rapid growth in the 
labor force which will tend to keep 
unemployment higher than we have 
been accustomed to. 

The propect of higher future unem- 
ployment challenges private business 
to provide, without inflation, fast 
enough growth in the economy to ab- 
sorb increases in the labor force. Gov- 
ernment can assist by providing a fa- 
vorable environment for business prof- 
its which are the incentive for new 
business ventures. 


Retail Sales 


Retail sales are a good current in- 
dication of consumer spending in the 
U.S. 

Despite the fact that they have 
more money to spend, as evidenced by 
rising personal income, consumers have 
not yet stepped up their spending sig- 
nificantly. Instead, they have chosen to 
increase their savings and repay their 
debts. 

While total retail sales have risen 
for two consecutive months to $18.3 
billion in June, no evidence of a sig- 
nificant uptrend is yet apparent. It 
should be noted, however, that there 
has been a reversal in the decline in 
sales of durable goods. 

In the first six months of 1961, 
total retail sales were 2.1% below the 
same period of 1960. An 8.8% drop 
in sales of durables more than offset a 
slight gain in non-durables purchases. 
Lower demand for automobiles was the 
principal cause of the weakness in 
durables. 

The business recovery now in prog- 
ress would undoubtedly be dampened 
if a pickup in retail sales does not ma- 
terialize. Most economists, however, 
feel that consumer buying will perk up 
noticeably despite the recent hesitancy. 


Installment Credit 


Installment credit is an important 
factor in consumer buying. Over 
60% of new cars and 55% of other 
consumer durables like appliances and 
furniture are bought on credit. 

Normally, credit extensions are be- 
low repayments for a number of 
months during a recession, resulting in 
a decline in outstanding installment 
debt. This occurred in the present 
cycle. Credit extensions fell below re- 
payments in January of this year for 
the first time since 1958, and out- 
standing credit declined by $375 mil- 
lion in the first five months of 1961. 
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Think Profit... 


HOLO-KROME THERMO-FORGED* SOCKET SCREWS HELP INCREASE PROFITS 
BY REDUCING INSPECTION REJECT AND IN-WARRANTY SERVICE COSTS 


Join other profit-conscious industrial leaders in tak- 
ing a long, hard look at the profit-eating costs of 
inspection rejects and in-warranty service. You’ll 
see why they’re turning to quality—in materials 
and components—to reduce costs and increase profit. 


Holo-Krome’s exclusive THERMO-FORGED process 
produces socket screws of unmatched uniformity 
and quality . . . virtually free from flaws and hidden 
imperfections. Next time you order socket screws, 
think of final cost first. A few extra pennies spent 


WevaaRedA 


*Trade Mark of The Holo-Krome Screw Corporation 


on quality will save many hundreds of profit dollars 
by reducing the high cost of inferior fasteners. 


Like full details on how Holo-Krome quality can 
help increase your profit? See your authorized Holo- 
Krome distributor, or write for more information. 


HOLO-KROME 


Thermo-Forged* 
SOCKET SCREWS 


THE HOLO-KROME SCREW CORPORATION © HARTFORD 10, CONN. 








W¥ith Our Advertisers compete effectively, while also preserv- 


ing the warehouse industries’ operation 

requirements for increased efficiency. 

A ed Th : A 3 Founded 78 years ago by Edwin and 
re eir gence es John WHawkridge, two experienced 

steel men, as a company to act as New 
England sales representatives for cer- 
tain steel mills, the company has ex- 
panded from mill representatives to 
stocking distributors. Now operated 





























Hawkridge Offers Profit absorb another concern’s cost. It will 
Unit Pricing further mean that customers can take 


advantage of overnight Hawkridge 
HAWKRIDGE BROTHERS COM- service on substantial orders rather 
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PANY of Boston and Waterbury, one than wait for mill shipment. eit 
of New England’s leading metal ser- A former official of the Office of FASTAX 
vice centers, has recently introduced Price Administration and now a top 
a new revolutionary pricing arrange- pricing consultant who has been in- ¢ HIGH SPEED 
ment called Profit Unit Pricing which strumental in setting up the new pric- @ INDUSTRIAL 
can mean major savings to both large ing structure, points out the customer ® DOCUMENTARY 
and small customers, according to Ed- advantages of this move: Posting justi- . 
win Hawkridge, president. This pric- fied prices is the fairest form of com- Oe ee 
ing system makes it possible to com- petition, and meets with government FAST SERVICE 
bine steel items of different grades for requirements; costs are not related to e FILM PROCESSING 
lower quantity extras at one set of — product class, therefore combining : 
prices throughout the whole of New classes is basically sound; Hawkridge’s © FILM DUPLICATED 
England. new pricing structure encourages 
By grouping requirements for hot healthy competition, and brings logic 
rolled, cold finished carbon steel and and reason out of the _ heretofore J A M E S 
for alloys, customers will be able, in chaotic and complex pricing system MOTION PICTURES, INC. 
some Cases, to Cut costs as much as under which the steel industry has 1096 Chapel St. 
15%. Each order will be separate and labored for years; and it provides steel NEW HAVEN UN 5-6604 
distinct, and no company will have to users with savings they must have to 








TO YOUR 
aA OLL SS 


You can break production bottlenecks without investing 
in plant expansion or labor recruiting. Write for new 
bulletin describing Hartford Special’s more than 50 
years of service to industry in machining close toler- 
ance components and building special production 
machines. The Hartford Special Machine Company 
4000 College Highway, Simsbury, Connecticut. 
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LAB ANALYST (top) operates 
a carbon determinotor for 
checking carbon content of 
bearing steel. Bottom, tech- 
nician tests ball life with ball 
fatigue testing machine. 


CONTROLLED ATMOSPHERE FURNACE used for determining heat 
treating specifications in Fafnir’s metallurgical laboratory. 


From Fafnir Research today, 


the bearings you need tomorrow! 


Ball bearing requirements in many areas of 
industry are growing fantastically complex. 
Materials and lubricants used in bearings 
today are inadequate for certain foreseeable 
needs. To help find answers to such vital 
problems, engineers at The Fafnir Bearing 
Company are provided with the most up- 
to-date facilities for ball bearing research 
and development, including a completely 
modernized metallurgical laboratory, and 
highly refined devices for testing bearings, 
bearing materials, components, and lubri- 
cants. From such resources, and unceasing 


experiment, new and better Fafnir ball 
bearings are “born’’. That is why — when 
future progress reaches “turning points” — 
chances are Fafnir will have a bearing on it! 
The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 


Write for booklet, “Fafnir Formula For Solving 
Bearing Problems” containing description of Fafnir 
engineering, research and development facilities. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 





‘ 








¢ A complete line of geared and gearless elevators 
for every vertical transportation requirement. 


© Dependability proved through almost a century 
of elevator manufacturing experience. 


e Unique gear design, anti-friction bearings and 
sealed lifetime lubrication for long machine life and 
lower maintenance costs. 


e Exclusive Electro-Cushioning feature for gentle 
stops and less brake shoe wear. 


© Modern engineering and design, utilizing transis- 
tors, transducers and printed circuits for superior 
performance and economy to the owner. 


Sold, installed and serviced by 


Eastern Elevator Co., Inc. 


113 Mill River St., New Haven, Conn. 


Telephone: UN 5-3106 


DOVER ELEVATORS 


(FORMERLY SHEPARD ELEVATORS) 








by the third generation of fam ly 
ownership and management, Hawk- 
ridge Brothers carries large stocks of 
specialized steels for tools as well as 
carbon steels and aluminum, which it 
delivers to buyers in all parts of New 
England on an overnight schedule 
with its eleven trucks operating from 
its 60,000 foot warehouse in Malden, 
Mass., and its 40,000 foot warehouse 
established in Waterbury in 1953. 

Other “firsts” in Hawkridge’s long 
history of endeavors to reduce costs 
for their customers while maintaining 
service and returning a fair profit to 
the company include Profit Unit Pur- 
chasing, introduced in 1959 and 
Profit Unit Engineering in 1960, The 
former was a unique service which per- 
mitted purchasing agents to greatly 
simplify their ordering procedures for 
units of production while at the same 
time assuring them on-hand inventory 
of every item they would require. 

Profit Unit Engineering consisted 
of an analysis in depth, by an outside 
value analysis team, of the metals re- 
quirements in New England com- 
panies to determine the grades of steel 
or aluminum which could provide 
them with the lowest cost while meet- 
ing their quality requirements. 

The new pricing structure, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hawkridge, became effec- 
tive August 7, 1961. 

First Hartford Fund Makes 
Major Investment 


The First Hartford Fund of 254 
Prospect Avenue, Hartford, has _re- 
cently announced the placement of its 
first major investment in a local com- 
pany, the rapidly expanding Embree 
Electronics Corporation of West Hart- 
ford. 

Embree, formed just over a year ago, 
will use the $60,000 loan as working 
capital in the development of advanced 
types of electronic analog computer 
components. The firm has forged 
ahead markedly in the design and 
manufacture of computer components, 
and in recent months has appointed 
sales representatives to market its prod- 
ucts throughout this country and 
overseas. Directors of Embree Elec- 
tronics Corporation are: David Alton, 
Edward C. Berg, Robert B. Darling- 
ton, John M. Embree, William T. 
Goodwin, Irving S. Ribicoff and Leon- 
ard H, Schwarz. 

The First Hartford Fund is said to 
be the first company in Hartford to 
be franchised under the terms of the 
Federal Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958. 

FHF spokesman Paul Farkas, in an- 
nouncing the Embree investment, ob- 
served that the young electronics firm 
is an excellent example of the kind of 
small business envisioned by the fram- 
ers of the Small Business Act. 
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... by helping 
you plan ahead 


Whether you are in business for yourself, or the head of a large company, you 
have one objective — to make a profit. 


The substantial resources of The Connecticut Bank and Trust Company, backed 
by a vast network of domestic and world-wide connections, are at your disposal to 
help you make that profit. Whatever your particular need may be — a modest equip- 
ment loan, or complicated corporate financing —'The Connecticut Bank financial 
advisors can show you how to put your business on a profitable basis. 


CBT ... Creating a Better Tomorrow — by helping you plan ahead. 


THE CONNECTICUT BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
30 Offices . . . serving 21 Connecticut communities 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Member Federal Reserve System 
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ORGANIZED AND LOCATED TO 
SERVE CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


Organization Systems Analysis 


Wage Incentives Data Programming 


Method Improvement Management Controls 


Marketing Research Production Control 
Sales Production Co-ordination 
Supervisory Bonus Plans 
Free Booklet ‘‘PROFIT-PARTNERSHIP”’ 
Mailed on Request 


* 


BAVIER,BULGER & GOODYEAR 
Management Conubinete 


NAUGATUCK,CONNECTICUT 





MAcid-Resistant 4Flameproof |“ Lint-Free : 


Work Clothes 





Servin g I ndustry Anywhere In 
Connecticut and Western Mass. 


Successful management makes certain that 
employees wear proper work clothes for 

greater safety, cleanliness, efficiency and company 
morale. American Linen Supply Co. rents all 
types of work clothes, or cleans and repairs 
company-owned garments. There’s a plan to 

meet your requirements. Write or call today for 
more information. 


AMERICAN [INEN SUPPLY (CO., NC. 


63 LOCK ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN., PHONE SPruce 7-7281 





















Farrel Displays New 
Automated Roll Grinder 


(Continued from page 28) 


irrespective of original diameter or 
uneven wear. 

Automation of the Farrel-Birm- 
ingham roll grinder was made _pos- 
sible by its unique wheel infeed sys- 
tem and by the addition of a probe 
table opposite the grinding wheel 
carriage, 

Through the sophisticated control, 
servo-positioned hardened steel probes 
scan each new roll to find the point 
of greatest wear and automatically 
set this as a “bench-mark” for the 
rough grinding operation and deter- 
mination of finished diameter. 

Similarly, the control memorizes 
the finished diameter of the first roll 
and matches the finished diameter of 
the mating roll to it automatically. 
This check is made positive by the 
probes against the actual work sur- 
face rather than measurement of the 
position of the grinding wheel. 

Another advanced feature of the 
automatic system is made possible by 
the special “trunnion-tilt fine infeed” 
arrangement used by Farrel-Birming- 
ham to mount and control the grind- 
ing wheel. The wheel is tilted into 
the work with the support and lever- 
age of trunnions, eliminating “‘stick- 
slip” effects of way friction and al- 
lowing precise positioning of the 
grinding wheel against the work in 
increments as fine as .0001”. 

After initial familiarization it is 
expected that the automated roll 
grinder will materially speed up roll 
grinding operations, and that better 
matched rolls will produce more uni- 
form strip from the rolling mill, thus 
increasing service life of each pair of 
rolls between re-grindings. 

Following the actual demonstration 
of the automated roll grind as it re- 
moved a .0010 groove from a 40 ton 
steel mill roll, press representatives 
together with some 18 Farrel execu- 
tives and over a dozen General Elec- 
tric representatives, were taken on a 
brief plant tour before going to Race 
Brook Country Club in Orange for 
luncheon and a final briefing. 

Among the top executives repre- 
senting Farrel-Birmingham were: A. 
Austin Cheney, chairman of the 
board; Franklin Farrel, 3rd, _presi- 
dent; Philip H. Dreissigacker, man- 
ager, general products; Austin Kuhns, 
senior vice president, retired; David 
Neill, manager, roll grinder sales; 
Ernest M. Woodford, manager, roll 
grinder engineering; Dr. Peter Hold, 
manager, research and development; 
Warren C. Whittum, chief engineer, 
Ansonia-Derby, and Arthur Strahan, 
advertising manager, Ansonia-Derby. 
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PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


THIS department, formerly listing only products made in Connecticut (from 1937 through 1959) is now available for 
listing not only products made in the state but also services available to industry through management, technical research 
or other service organizations located in Connecticut. 

Listing rate, $6.00 per listing for 12 monthly insertions. Listings are payable annually, in advance, or within 30 days 


after their first insertion. 


Abrasives 
Fuller Merriam Company, The (Vitrified, 
Kesinvid Bonded Grinding Wheels & 
Segments) West Haven 


Abrasive Adhesives 
Scovil, Inc., D. & H. (for polishing metals, 
ete.) Higganum 


Absorbents 
Nielsen & Sons, Inec., John R. 
(oil, water, and grease) South Windsor 


Accounting Forms 


Baker-Goodyear Co., The Branford 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation Ilartford 
Adhesives 
Polymer Industries, Ine. Springdale 


Raybestos Division Raybestos-Manhattan, 
ine. Bridgeport 
Synco Resins, Ine. Bethel 


Advertising 
Eitel, Walter T. West Hartford 


Advertising Mats 
Ads Ine., Div, CSW Plastic Types, Inc. 
(plates, services) Rocky Hill 


Advertising Agencies 
Allston, Smith and Somple, Inc. Greenwich 
Brunelle Co., The Charles Hartford 
Chambers Wiswell & Moore, Ine. Stamford 
Jimford Advertising Agency Middletown 
Robotham Co., The Edward & 
Westport & West Hartford 
Shenton Co., K. C. (industrial marketing) 
Ilartford 
Watson-Manning Advertising (industrial 
and technical) Stratford 
Advertising by Representation 
Ilartz-Miller Associates Meriden 


Aerosol Containers 
Seri-Print, Ine. (silk screen decorating 
on metal, plastic & glass) Waterbury 


Air Chucks 
Skinner Precision Industries, Inc., Skinner- 
Horton Chuck Div, New Britain 


Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co., The Hartford 


Air Conditioning Contractors 
Salmini Co., Ine., J. P. Milford 
Air Conditioning Products 


Dunham-Bush, Ine, West Hartford 


Air Charter 


Simsbury Flying Service Hartford 


Air Distribution Products 
Tuttle & Bailey Div., 
Allied Thermal Corp. New Britain 
_ Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co., The (Retractable) Hartford 


Air Heaters—Direct Fired 


Peabody Engineering Corp. Stamford 
J Air Impellers 
The Torrington Mfg. Co. Torrington 
: Air Cylinders 
Cushman Chuck Co. (rotating) Hartford 


’ Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aireraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aireraft) Accessories 
Aeronautical Machinists, Ine. (Servo Mech- 
anisms, low pressure switches—diaphram 


type) Bridgeport 
Chandier Evans Corp. (Piston and Jet 
Kugine Accessories — Carburetors, Fuel 


Controls, Afterburner Regulators, Pumps, 
Servo-mechanisms and Protek-Plug De- 
_hydrator Agents) West Hartford 
Consolidated Controls Corp. (pressure & 
_ temperature controls) Bethel 
I enn Mfg. Co., The (Ilardened and Ground 
Gear assemblies) Newington 
Gabb Special Products Ine (filler caps— 
Pressure fuel servicing systems) 

’ Windsor Locks 
Hamilton Standard Div., United Aircraft 
Corp. (propellors and other aircraft 
equipment) Windsor Locks 
Richard Manufacturing Co. Milford 
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Aircraft Engine Timing Tools 
Gabb Special Products, Inc, Windsor Locks 


Aircraft Engine Details 
Amco Manufacturing, Ine. Town of 
Kast Windsor, Warehouse Point 
American Standard Products, Inc. Hartford 
Iiartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
National Automatic Products Co., The Berlin 
New Haven Trap Rock Co., The, Machine 
Products Div. North Branford 
Tag Alloy Welding & Mfg. Co., Ine. 
weldments) Glastonbury 
Wilco Machine Tool Co., Ine. Mauachester 


Aircraft Engines 
Lycoming Division Avco Mfg. Corp. 
Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., United 
Aircraft Corp. (aircraft) East Hartford 


Aircraft Fasteners 
American Standard Products, Ine. Hartford 
Ilartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
National Automatic Products Co., The Berlin 
Scovill Manufacturing Co, (PANELOU 
Aircraft Fasteners) Waterbury 
Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company, Ine. Stamford 
Lewis Engineering Co., The Naugatuck 


Aircraft Nuts 
MeMellon Bros., Ine, Bridgeport 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Air- 
eraft Div. Rentschler Field Kast Hartford 
Aircraft Sales 
Simsbury Flying Service (Beechcraft) 
Hartford 
Aircraft Studs & Bolts 
American Standard Products, Inc. Hartford 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
National Automatie Products Co., The Berlin 


Aircraft Test EKquipment 
United Manufacturing Co. Division 
Maxson Electronics Corporation Hamden 


Aircraft Wire & Cable 


Lewis Engineering Co., The Naugatuck 
Aleoholic Beverages 
Heublein, Inc, (Smirnoff Vodka, 
Heublin Cocktails) Hartford 


Alumilite Aluminum Sheets 
Leed Co., The H. A. Ilamden 


Aluminum Awnings 


Norlee Aluminum Prod. Corp. Bloomfield 


Aluminum—Baur, Rod, Sheet, Plate 
Frasse & Co., Inc., Peter A. Ilartford 
Hamden Steel & Aluminum Corp, Hamden 

Aluminum Bronze Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company, Ine. suilford 


Aluminum Castings 
Alloy Foundries Div., The Eastern Co. 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co. West Tlaven 
Aluminum Die Castings 
Mt. Vernon Die Casting Corporation 
Stamford 
Peasley Products, Inc. Stratford 
Peerless Aluminum Foundry Co., Inc., 
(permanent mold) Bridgeport 
Stewart Die Casting Div. Stewart-Warner 
Corp. Bridgeport 


Aluminum Extrusions 


Eastern Steel and Metal Company 
West Haven 


Aluminum Foil 
Republic Foil, Ine. Danbury 


Aluminum Forgings 
Consolidated Industries, Ine. West Cheshire 
Seovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Aluminum Ingots 
Batchelder Co., Inc., Charles Newtown 
Lapides Metals Corp. New Haven 


Aluminum Sand Castings 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp. 
Bridgeport 
Peerless Aluminum Foundry Co., Ine., 
Bridgeport 


Aluminum—Sheet and Rod 
Seovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co., Ine. 
New Haven 


Aluminum Tubing 
Eastern Steel and Metal Company 
West Haven 


Aluminum Windows 

Norlee Aluminum Prod. Corp. (combination 

and prime) Lloomfield 
Aluminum—W ire 

Aluminum Wire Products Co., Ine. (Welding 

& Brazing) Glastonbury 

Ammunition 

Remington Arms Co., Ine. 


Anodic Coating 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The (Dow 17) 


Anodizing 
All-Brite Chemical Corp. 
Aluminum Finishing Co. Bridgeport 
Cuntract Plating Co., Ine. Stratford 
Leed Co., The H. A. Hamden 
Stamford Polishing & Plating Corp. 
Stamford 


Bridgeport 
Newington 


Watertown 


Anodizing Equipment 
Enthone, Ine. New Haven 
Arbors—Solid & Expanding 
LeCount Tool Works, Ine. (sub, of The 
Grimes Engineering Corp.) Cheshire 
Architectural Woodworking 
Dettenborn Woodworking Co., L. F. 
Hartford 
Armored Car Service 
Mercer & Dunbar 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company, The (gas- 
kets, packaging, wicks) Middletown 


Hartford 


Asarcon Bronze 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Kuapp Foundry Company, Inc. (bushing & 
bearing stock) Guilford 
Assemblies 

Gros-Ite Industries, Ine. 
Assemblies—Special 

Custom Products Corp 


Farmington 


Bridgeport 


Assemblies—Small 
Ameo Manufacturing, Ine. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 
American Standard Products, Inc. Hartford 
turnes Co., The Wallace Div. Associated 
Spring Corp. Bristol 


Cheshire Mfg. Co., Ine, Cheshire 
Custom Products Corp Bridgeport 


Ilartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 

Mite Corp., The New Haven 

Waterbury Pressed Metal Co, Waterbury 


Audio-Visual Equipment 
11s Motion Picture Service (rental & 
service, projection and sound) 

New Haven 
Victor Animatograph Corp. a div. of Kalart 
(16mm sound and silent projectors; 35mm 
filmstrip and sound slide film projectors) 
Plainville 


Automatic Buffing & Polishing Machines 
Ilarper Buffing Machine a The 
fast Hampton 


Auto Cable Housing 


Wiremold Company, The Ilartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
bristol Co., The (temperature, pressure, flow 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automatic Vending 
Coin Cafe Div. Coea-Cola Bottling Co. of 
Hartford (food & beverages) East Hartford 


Automobiles—Children’s 
Powercar Company Mystic 


Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Automotive Leasing 
Motorlease Corporation, The West Hartford 


Automotive Parts 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div. Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co. (automobile thermo- 


stats) Milford 
Kehlin Mfg. Co., The (Ignition & Brake) 
Branford 


Kis Automotive Corp. (Hydraulic Power and 
Mechanical) Middletown 
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Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 


Inc., (Brake Lining, Lined Brake Shoes, 
Clutch Facings, Automatic Transmission 
Parts Bridgeport 


Automatic Polishing and Buffing Equipment 


Packer Machine Company Meriden 
Automotive Tools 
Eis Automotive Corp. (Brake Tools) 


Middletown 
Bakelite Moldings 


Watertown Mfg. Co., The Watertown 
Balls 

Abbott Ball Co., The (steel bearing and bur- 

nishing) Hartford 

Kilian Steel Ball Corp., The Hartford 

New Depurture Div. of General Motors (steel 

and steel alloys) Bristol 


Pioneer Steel Ball Company, Inc. (steel for 


bearings, burnishing, graining; also 
brass, bronze and stainless) Unionville 


Superior Steel Ball Co., Inc., 
& burnishing material) 


(steel bearings 
New Britain 


Band Saw Machines 
Thompson & Son Co., The Henry G. (auto- 
matie cut-off) New Haven 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co., The (burnishing and tum- 
bling) Hartford 
Enthone, Ine. (tumbling) New Haven 
Esbee Barrel Finishing Corp (burnishing & 
tumbling) Byram 
Baseboard Radiation 
Tuttle & Bailey Div., 
Allied Thermal Corp. New Britain 
Baskets—Wire 
Rolock, Ine. Fairfield 
Bead Chain 
Bead Chain Mfg. Co., The Bridgeport 
Beaded Chain 
Auto-Swage Products, Inc. Shelton 
Bearings 
Barden Corporation, The (ball) Danbury 
Vafnir Bearing Co. (ball) New Britain 


Heim Company, The 
Marlin-Rockwell Corporation 
New Departure Div. 


Fairfield 
Plainville 
of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp. (ball and 

roller) Stamford 

Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Bearing Retainers 

Wafe Manufacturing Co., Inc. (instrument 

& miniature) Bridgeport 


Beauty & Barber Equipment 
Formatron Corporation Middletown 


Bellows Assemblies 


Bridgeport Thermostat Div. Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co. Milford 
Bellows—Metallic 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div. Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co, Milford 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg. Co. 
Cly-Del Manufacturing Co. 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co. 
Russell Mfg. Co. 
inated Rubber, 


East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
(High Speed Endless, Lam- 
Roll Stock all types) 
Middletown 
(flat high 
Cromwell 


Walters Belting 
speed endless) 


Industries, Ine. 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co., The New Haven 


Bicycle Sundries 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 


Blacking Salts for Metals 


Du-Lite Chemical Corp. Middletown 
Enthone, Inc. New Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co. Milford 


Black Oxide Finishing 
Black Oxide, Ine. New 


Black Oxide Treatment 


Britain 


Bennett Metal Treating Co., The Elmwood 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal 


Saw Division (hack saw and band saw) 


Hartford 
Durham Enders Razor Co. (safety razor 
& industrial) Mystic 


Blades—Turbine 
Corp. 

Blast Cleaning Equipment 
Pressure Blast Mfg. Co., Inc., (Wet and Dry 


Schellens-True Ivoryton 


and Abrasives) Manchester 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) 
New Haven 
Blower—Centrifugal Type 
Spencer Turbine Co., The Hartford 
Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Spencer Turbine Co., The Hartford 
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Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Ripley Co. 


Plainville 
Middletown 


Blower Wheels 


Torrington Manufacturing Company, The 
Torrington 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co. Hartford 
Blue Printing Machines 
Rotolite of New England Glastonbury 
Boilers 
Bigelow Co., The New Haven 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co. Milldale 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 


Boring Tools 
Atrax Company, The (solid carbide) 
Newington 


Bottles 
Feldman Glass Co., The New Haven 
(Agents for Knox Glass, Inc.) 
Bottles—Cosmetic 
Seri-Print, Inc. (cosmetic aerosol 
ceramic decorating) Waterbury 


Box Board 
Bird & Son, Ine. 
Continental Can Co., 
Carton Division 
Federal Paper Board Co., Ine. 
Montville, New Haven & Versailles 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co., The Manchester 
New Haven Board & Carton Co., The 
New Haven 
Montville 


New Britain 
Boxboard and Folding 
Montville 


Robertson Paper Box Co, 


Boxes 
Bird & Son, Ine. (corrugated, solid 
cleated containers) New 
Connecticut Container Corporation 
New Haven 
Drum and Cor- 


fibre, 
Britain 


Continental Can Co., Fibre 
rugated Box Division Portland 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Warner Bros. Co., The (Acetate, Paper, Ace- 
tate and Paper Combinations, Counter Dis- 
play, Setup) Bridgeport 


Boxes and Crates 
Lumber Co. of Bridgeport, Inc., The 
Bridgeport 
Unionville 


City 


St, Pierre Box and Lumber 


Boxes—Electrical Outlet 
Allied Hardware & Stamping Co. New Haven 


Boxes—Folding 


Leshine Carton Co. Branford 
Boxes—Metal 

Durham Mfg. Co. Durham 

Merriam Mfg. Co. (Bond and Security, Cash 

and Utility, Personal Files and Drawer 

Safes) Durham 

Secovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 


brass, 


bronze, copper-cosmetic, drug, hair 
pin, 


ointment, pill, powder, rouge, vanity) 
Waterbury 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp. 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co. 
Carpenter-Hayes Pager 


Norwich 
Bridgeport 
Box Co., Ine. 

East Hampton 
. Boxboard and Folding 

Montville 
Sandy Hook 
(paper, fold- 

Versailles 

Bristol 
Div. Federal Paper 
(paper folding) 
New Haven and Versailles 
New Haven Board & Carton Co., The 
New Haven 


Continental Can Co 
Carton Division 

Curtis & Sons, Inc., S. 

— Cartons Incorporated 
ng) 

Mills, Ine., H. J. 

National Folding Box Co., 
Board Co., Ine. 


Robertson Paper Box Co. Montville 
Warner Bros. Co., The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co. Bridgeport 
Heminway Corporation, The Waterbury 
Mills, Ine., H. J. Bristol 
Strouse Adler ye The New Haven 
Warner Bros. Co., The Bridgeport 
Brake Cables 
Eis Automotive Corp. Middletown 


Brake Linings 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc. (Automotive and Industrial) 
Bridgeport 
Fused Fabric, 
Middletown 


Russell Mfg. Co. (all types, 
Durak, Wireback, Extruded) 


- 





ND SERVICES 


Brake Service Parts 
Eis Automotive Corp. Middletown 
Brass & Bronze 


Anaconda American Brass Company, The 


(sheet, wire, rods, tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Rolling Mills Company § (coi: 


sheet, strip) 


Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp., 


The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Waterbury 
Miller Company, The (phosphor bronze and 
brass in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
‘Tinsheet Metals Co., The, (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass and Bronze 
International Silver Co., The (sheet and 
strip) Meriden 
Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Mitchell Smelting & Refining Co., Inc. 
Botsford 
The 
Bridgeport 
Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 


Whipple and Choate Company, 


Coggins Mfg. Co., The J. B. Meriden 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Victors Brass Foundry, Ince. Guilford 


Brass & Bronze—Rods 
Hamden Steel & Aluminum Corp, Hamden 
Brass Goods 


Anaconda American Brass 


Company, The 
Waterbury 
Rostrand Mfg. Co., The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 


Waterbury 


Brass Mill Products 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., The Thomaston 
Seovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The Seymour 


Brazing & Soldering 
Mildrum Jewel Company, The (Contract) 
East Berlin 


Brick-Building 
Donnelly Brick Co., The 
Stiles Corp., 


New Britain 
subsidiary of Plasticrete Corp. 
North Haven 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company New Haven 
Mullite Works’ Refractories, Div. H. K. 
Porter Co., Ine, Shelton 


Bright Wire Goods 


Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Byes, C. H. 
Hooks) New Haven 


Bronze & Aluminum Castings 


Knapp Foundry Company, Ine. (rough or 
machined) Guilford 
Bronze Sand Castings 

Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp. 
Bridgeport 

Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co., The East Hartford 
Buckles 

Hawie Mfg Co., The Bridgeport 

Hollander Metal Products Corp. Bridgeport 

North & Judd Mfg. Co, New Britain 


Patent Button Co., The Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Hubbard Hall Chemical Company, The 
Waterbury 
Lea Mfg. Co. Waterbury 
Burglar Alarm Systems 
Mosler Research Products, Inc. Danbury 
Burners 
Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Burners—Automatic 
Peabody Engineering Corp. Stamford 
Burners—Coal and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 
bined) Stamford 
Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 
bined) Stamford 
Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas 
and Oil) Stamford 
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CONNECTICUT 


Burnishing 
Abbott Ball Co., The (Burnishing Barrels 
and Burnishing Media) Hartford 


Pioneer Steel Ball Company, Inc (balls, 
cones, other metallic shapes) Unionville 


Atrax Company, The (carbide) Newington 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (carbide and 
HSS) West Hartford 


Business Forms 


Connecticut Manifold Forms Co., The 
West Hartford 
Uarco, Ine, (Printers) Deep River 

Buttons 

Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co., The 
Putnam 
Schwanda & Sons, B, (ocean pearl and plas- 
tic) Staffordville 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform 
and Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies, Inc. (Uniform and 


Fancy Dress) Waterbury 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co. Hartford 


Cabinets 
U. S. Laminates Div. Barridon Corp. (Kit- 
chen Cabinets, Counters, Vanitories) 
Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co., Div. of Cerro 
Corp. New Haven 


Cable-Interlocked Armor 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed 
yeneral Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages 
Hendryx Co., The Andrew B. (bird and 


animal) New Haven 
Cams 
Ameo Manufacturing, Ine. Town of 


Kast Windsor, Warehouse Point 

American Cam Company, Ine, Bloomfield 

Bristol Instrument Gears, Ine. Forestville 
Hartford Special Machinery Co., The 

Hartford 


Cams, 2 Dimensional 
Amco Manufacturing, Ine. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 
Mallory Industries, Inc West Hartford 


Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Cams, 3 Dimensional 
Ameo Manufacturing, Ine. Town of 


Kast Windsor, Warehouse Point 
Mallory Industries, Ine. West Hartford 


Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Capacitors 

Slectro Motive Mfg. Co., Inec., The (mica & 

trimmer) Willimantic 
7 Carbide Dies 

National Die Co., Inc., The Wolcott 


Carbide Form Tools 
Somma Tool Co. (for automatic screw ma- 
chines) Waterbury 


. Carbide Shape Dies 
Thomaston Tool & Die Co. (any form) 


Thomaston 

Carbide Tools 
Atrax Company, The (solid) Newington 
Precision Tool & Die Co. Waterbury 


i Carbon Pile Type Resistors 
Engineered Metals Manchester 


3 Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co., The (for tex- 
tile mills) Stafford Springs 


. Card indexes 
Wassell Organization, Ine. Westport 
Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. Thompsonville 


Carton Closure Equipment 
Better Packages, Inc. (“Tape-O-Matic,” “Bet- 
ter Pack”) Shelton 


Casket Trimmings 


Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co., The 
Bridgeport 
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PRODUCTS 


Casters 
Bassick Company, The (Industrial and Gen- 
eral) Bridgeport 


Castings 
Commercial Foundry Co., The (brass, bronze, 
aluminum) New Britain 
Connecticut Foundry Co. (grey iron) 
Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co. (malle- 


able iron castings) New Haven 
Custom Products Corp (machined only) 
Bridgeport 


Ductile Iron Foundry, Inc. Stratford 
Alloy Foundries Div., The Eastern Co. 
Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Ine. (Meeha- 
nite Nodular Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
H. R. Engineering Laboratories, Inc. (cen- 
trifugal steel mold) East Haddam 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co., malleable iron 
and steel) Branford 
New England Alloy Casting Corp. Hartford 
Newton-New Haven Co. (zine and aluminum) 
West Haven 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co. (steel) Branford 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer, Inc. Hartford 
Producto Machine Company, The Bridgeport 
Seovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, 
Bronze and Aluminum) Waterbury 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., The (gray iron, 
semi steel and alloy) ‘Torrington 
Union Mfg. Co. (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company, The (high- 
way & sash weights) Waterbury 
Wileox Crittenden & Co., Ine., (gray iron 
and brass) Middletown 
(Advt.) 


Castings—Investment 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp. Groton 
Connecticut Investment Casting Corp. 
Paweatuck 


Catalog Production 
Watson-Manning Advertising Stratford 
Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Works Refractories, Div. H. K. 
Porter Co., Ine. Shelton 


Centerless Grinding 

Brown Manufacturing Co. Plainville 

New England Centerless Grinding, Ine. 
West Hartford 
Winsted Centerless Co. Winsted 

Centers 

Ready Tool Co., The (anti friction, carbide 
tipped, high speed) Stratford 


Cermets 
Russell Mfg. Co. (for missiles, and for fric- 
tion materials) Middletown 


Chain 
Turner and Seymour Mfg. Co., The (weldless 
sash, jack, safety, furnace, universal, lion 
and cable) Torrington 


Chain-Beaded 
Auto-Swage Products, Inc. Shelton 


Chain—Power Transmission and Conveying 
Whitney Chain Co., The, Subsidiary of Foote 
Bros. Gear and Machine Corp. Hartford 


Chairs 


The Hitchcock Chair Company Riverton 


Chemical Manufacturing 
Carwin Company, The North Haven 


Chemicals 
Hubbard Hall Chemical Company, The 
Waterbury 
Axton-Cross Co. Shelton 


Carwin Company, The North Haven 
Enthone, Inc, New Haven 
Fuller Brush Co., The (for cleaning and 
maintenance—cleaners, deodorants, deter- 
gents, disinfectants, dust absorbers and 
polishers) East Hartford 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co. Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chas. Groton 


United States Chemical Corp. New Haven 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co. (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 


Chemists—Analytical and Consulting 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory, Inc. 
Bridgeport 
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Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp. of America Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company, The Shelton 


Chuck Jaws 
Royal Machine & Tool Corp. Berlin 


Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co., The Hartford 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co., The (drill 
chucks, lathe collet chucks and arbors) 
West Hartford 
Skinner Precision Industries, Ine., 
Skinner-Horton Chuck Div, New Britain 
Union Manufacturing Company 
New Britain 
Chucks—Air 
Cushman Chuck Co., The 
Power Grip, Ine. 
Skinner Precision Industries, Inc., 
Skinner-Horton Chuck Div. New Britain 
Chucks—Drill 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co., The 
West Hartford 


Chucks—Jaws 
Apex Machine Tool Co. 


Hartford 
Rockfall 


Elmwood 


Chuck & Face Plate Jaws 
Cushman Chuck Co., The 
Skinner Precision Industries, Ine., 
Skinner-Horton Chuck Div, New Britain 
Union Manufacturing Company 
New Britain 


Hartford 


Chucks—Lathe 
Cushman Chuck Co. (power and hand oper- 
ated) Hartford 
Skinner Precision Industries, Inc., 
Skinner-Horton Chuck Div. New Britain 


Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co., The 
Skinner Precision Industries, Ine., 
Skinner-Horton Chuck Div, New Britain 
Union Manufacturing Company 
New Britain 


Hartford 


Church Furniture 
Dettenborn Woodworking Co., L. F. 
Hartford 
Clamp Sets 
D.S.0, Mfg., Ine. (Hold All Sets) 
Kensington 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and 
High Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleaning Compounds 
Enthone, Ine. (Industrial) New Haven 


Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co., The 


Clocks 
IP. Ingraham Co., The Bristol 
United States Time Corporation, The 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co., The 


Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co., The Waterbury 


Clothing—Acid & Caustic Resistant 


Waterbury 


Setlow & Son, Ine., M. Orange 
Clothing—Flameproof 
Setlow & Son, Inc., M. Orange 
Clothing—Lint Free 
Setlow & Son, Ine., M. Orange 
Clutches 


Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp., The New Haven 


Clutch Facings 
Raybeston Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Ine. (Molded, Woven, Semi-metallic and 
Full-metallic) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg. Co. (rubber Shock Cord — all 


sizes and types) Middletown 
Coils—Electric 
Bittermann Electric Company Canaan 


Rowley Spring Co., Inc., The (Air-wound 
for television and electronic industries) 
Bristol 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co., The New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co., The Hartford 


Coil Winding 
Advanced Electronics, Inc (custom) 
Rocky Hill 


Coil Winders—Toroidal 
Boesch Manufacturing Div. Waltham Preci- 
sion Instrument Co., Ine. Danbury 


Coke—! ndustrial 
Connecticut Coke Co., The New Haven 


Cold Molded Electrical Insulation 


Meriden Molded Plastics Meriden 
Communication Systems 
Tel-Rad, Ine. Hartford 
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Compacts 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (powder and 
rouge) Waterbury 


Comparators 


Johnson Gage Company Bloomfield 


Compressors 
Brunner Division of Dunham-Bush, Inc. 
(Refrigeration, Air Conditioning and Air 
Compressors) West Hartford 
Norwalk Company, Inc. (high pressuse air 
and gas) South Norwalk 


Computers 
Reflection Electronics, Inc. Stamford 
Royal McBee Corp. Hartford 


Concrete Products 
Plasticrete Corp. Hamden, Hartford 
North Haven, Waterbury, Willimantic 
Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Concrete—Transit Mix 
Roneari Industries 
Hartford, Windsor Locks, East Granby 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co., (paper) Mystic 
Connector 
Gorn Electric Co., Ine. (precision miniature 
electrical and printed ciruit) Stamford 
Construction Equipment Trailers 
Kensington Welding & Trailer Co., The 
Kensington 


Consultants 


Robotham Co., The Edward W. (advertising 
& marketing) Westport & West Hartford 


Consulting Engineers 
Souther Engineering Co., Henry Hartford 
Stanley P. Rockwell Co., Inc., The (Con- 
sulting) Hartford 
Welch, William A. Danbury 


Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Contract Machining 


Amco Manufacturing, Ine. Town of 
Kast Windsor, Warehouse Point 

Laurel Mfg. Co., Ine. (Precision Production 
Small Parts) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 
MeMellon Bros., Inc. (precision threaded 
parts) Bridgeport 


Contract Manufacturers 

Advanced Electronics, Inc. Rocky Hill 
Ameo Manufacturing, Ine. Town of 
Kast Windsor, Warehouse Point 
American Standard Products, Inc, Hartford 
Custom Products Corp Bridgeport 
Dorset-Rex, Inec., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The (Precision Machine 
Works) Newington 

Ilartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 


Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Lombardi Engineering Co. Derby 


Merriam Mfg. Co. (production runs—metal 
boxes and containers to specifcations) 
Durham 
Mite Corp., The (Metal parts and assem- 
blies) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 
Sperry Products Co., Div. Howe Sound Co, 


Danbury 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Voss Co., The Branford 


Control Centers 
Tech Design Co., Inc., (designers & fabri- 
‘ators of control centers) Ansonia 
Controllers 
Bristol Company, The Waterbury 
Controls—Remote 
*anish Controls (Remote Controls for Ma- 
rine & Aeronautic Applications) 
Bridgeport 
Controls—Remote Hydraulic 
Sperry Products Co., Div. Howe Sound Co. 
Danbury 
Converters DC to AC 
Electrie Specialty Co. 
Safety LKlectrical Equipment Corp. 
New Haven 


Stamford 


Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Conveyor Mfg. Co. The East Haven 
Production Equipment Co. Meriden 
Copper 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
(sheet, wire, rods, tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp., The (steel) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. (sheet, rod, wire, 


tube) Waterbury 
Tinsheet Metals Co., The (sheet and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Copper Castings 


Knapp Foundry Company, Inc. Guilford 
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Copper Sand Castings 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp. 
Bridgeport 
Copper Sheets 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 


New Haven Copper Co., The Seymour 


Copper Shingles 


New Haven Copper Co., The Seymour 


Copper Water Tube 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 


Copying Machines 
Thermo-Fax Sales of Conn., Ine. 
New Haven 


Cord 
Russell Mfg. Co., The (marine & aero shock) 
Middletown 
Cord Sets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Plastic Wire & Cable Corporation, The 
Jewett City 
Seeger-Williams, Inc. Bridgeport 
Cores—Fibre 


Sonoco Products Co. 
Corn Cob Meal 


Nielson & Sons, Inc., John KR, (Graded) 
South Windsor 


Mystic 


Correspondence Files 


Wassell Organization, Ine. Westport 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 


Connecticut Container Corporation 
New Haven 


Corrugated Containers, Inc. Hartford 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation 
New Haven 
Continental Can Co. Fibre Drum and 
Corrugated Box Division Portland 
Db. L. & LD. Container Corp. New Haven 
New Haven Board & Carton Co. 
New Haven 


Cosmetic Containers 


Dorset-Rex, Ine., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Eyelet Specialty Div. International Silver 
Co. Wallingford 
Lakewood Metal Products, Ine. Waterbury 
Seovill Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 
Seri-Print, Inc, (silk screen decorated) 


Waterbury 

Cosmetics 
Chesebrough-Pond’s, Ine. Clinton 
Fuller Brush Co., The Kast Llartford 


Counting Devices 


Veeder-Root, Ine. Hartford 


Couplings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company( garden and 
industrial hose) Waterbury 


Cushioning for Packaging 


Gilman Brothers Co., The Gilman 


Cutters 

Atrax Company, The (solid carbide) 

Newington 
Hanson-Whitney Co., The (thread milling) 

Harttord 

Mitrametric Co., The (ground pinion) 
Torrington 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc., (Milling Cutters 
all types carbide and HSS) West Hartford 


Cutting & Creasing Rule 


Bartholomew Co., H. J. Bristol 
Cutting Tools 
Nelco Tool Co., Inc. Sub. Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co. (carbide & HSS) 
Manchester 
Data Processing Kquipment 
Royal McBee Corp. Hartford 
Decalcomanias 
Sirocco Screenprints New Haven 
Deep Drawings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Deep Hole Drilling & Reaming 
Hamden Deep Hole Drilling Co. IIsmden 


Magna Standard Mfg, Co., The Milford 
Products Design & Mfg. Corp Newington 
Dehydrators 
Kahn and Company, Inc. (compressed air 
and gases) Wethersfield 
Delayed Action Mechanism 
M. H. Rhodes, Inc. Hartford 

R. W. Cramer Company, Inc., The 
Centerbrook 


Detergents 
Linbro Chemical Co., Inc, (for laboratories 
& washing electronic parts) New Haven 


Diamond Products 
Amplex Corporation, The (industrial) 
Bloomfi: 


Diamonds—Industrial 

Parsons Diamond Products, Ine. 
West Hart 
Newington 


Russell, Ine., R. R. 


Diamond Tools 
Parsons Diamond Products, Ine. 
West Hartford 
Russell, Ine., R. R. Newington 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 
SoundScriber Corporation, The New Haven 


Diaphragms—<Aircraft and Industrial 
Aero Gasket Corporation Meriden 


Die Castings 
Mt. Vernon Die Casting Co. Stamford 
easley Products, Inc. (aluminum and zinc) 
Stratford 
Newton-New Haven Co., Inc. New Haven 
Stewart Die Casting Div. Stewart-Warner 
Corp. Bridgeport 


Die Casting Dies 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp., The 
New Ilaven 
Weimann Bros. Mfg. Co., The Derby 
Die Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp., The 
New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co., Div. United-Greenfield 
Corp. New Haven 
Die Sets 
Producto Machine Company, The Bridgeport 
Superior Steel Products Corp. (steel) 
Cheshire 
Union Mfg. Co. (precision, steel and semi- 
steel) New Britain 
Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The 
New Haven 
Mitrametriec Co., The (ground for gears) 


Torrington 

Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (thread cutting 

and thread rolling) West Hartford 
Dies & Die Cutting 

Douglas Co., Geo. M. New Haven 
Dielectric Heaters 

Radio Frequency Co., Ine. New Britain 


Displays 
Sansome Co., S. Frederick (design & prod 
uction) Short Beach 


Display Containers 
National Folding Box Co. Div. Federal Paper 
Board Co., Ine. (folding paperboard) 
New Haven and Versailles 


Displays—Design & Production 
Ad-Craft Displays, Ine, Bloomfield 
Stifel & Kufta New Britain 


Display Equipment 
Polecats, Ine. Old Saybrook 


Displays—Metal 
Durham Mfg. Co., The (Designing & Mfg. 
to customers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (Contract Work to Indi- 
vidual Specifications) Durham 
*arsons Co., Inc., W. A. (custom designed) 
Durham 


Displays—Plastic 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 


Displays—Wire 


J. C. Products, Inc. Higganum 
Door Closers 
Sargent & Company New Haven 


Doors 
Bileo Co., The (metal, residential and com- 
mercial) West Haven 


Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co., The Bloomfield 
Hartford Machine Serew Co, Div. of Stan- 


dard Screw Co. Hartford 

Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Drafting Accessories 

Joseph Merritt & Co. Hartford 


Drill Presses 
Sigourney Tool Co. (sensitive drilling ma- 


chines) Bloomfield 

Townsend Mfg. Co., The H. P. Elmwood 
Drilling—Small Hole 

D.S.0,. Mfg. Co., Inc. (wire) Kensington 
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Drilling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (Deep Hole) 
West Hartlord 


Drilling Service—Hard Steel 
Walton Co., The West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Units 
Hartford Special Machinery Co. Hartford 


Drop Forgings 
Billings & Spencer Co., The Hartford 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co., Inc. Middletown 


Duplicating Machines 
Thermo-Fax Sales of Conn., Inc. 
New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Ine. West Hartford 


Dust Collectors 


Colonial Blower Co. Plainville 


Elastic 
Russell Mfg. Co. (rubber shock cord — all 
sizes and types) Middletown 


Elastic Fabrics 
United Elastic Corporation, American Mills 
Div. (for corsets, outerwear, underwear) 
New Haven 


Electric Cables 
General Electric Company (for residential, 
commercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co. Div. of Cerro 
Corp. (asbestos insulated) New Haven 


Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co. 
Plainville 


Electric Cords 
General Electrie Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co. Div. of Cerro 
Corp. (asbestos insulated) New Haven 


Electric Enclosed Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Llegeman Electric Co., The 
Hartford 


Electric Eye Control 


Ripley Company, Ine. Middletown 


Electric Fixture Wire 


Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co. Div. of Cerro 
Corp. (asbestos insulated) New Haven 


Klectric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg. Co. (trade mark 
“Durabilt”) Winsted 


Electric Insulation 
Stevens l’aper Mills, Ine., The Windsor 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Wasley Products, Ine. Plainville 

Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., The 


Hartford 
Electric Motor Repair 
B & J Electric Co. Ansonia 
Electric Motors 
Electric Specialty Co. Stamford 


Harvey Hubbell Incorporated Bridgeport 
Iona Manufacturing Company, The 


Manchester 
Safety Electrical Equipment Corp. 


New Haven 
U. S. Electrical Motors, Ine. Milford 


Electric Switches 
Ilarvey Hubbell, Incorporated Bridgeport 


s Electric Time Controls 
Cramer Controls Corporation, The 
Centerbrook 


Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co. Div. of Cerro 
Corp, (asbestos insulated) New Haven 
New Haven 


Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., The 


Hartford 
Harvey Hubbell, Incorporated Bridgeport 


Electrical Appliances 
fona Manufacturing Company, The 
Manchester 


Electrical Components 
Connecticut Electric Mfg. Co.. The (knife 
switches, fuse blocks, contact clips) 
Bantam 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company, The New London 
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Electrical Connectors 
Burndy Corporation Norwalk 


lectric Control — 
Plainv ie. Weleetrical Products Co., The 
Plainville 
Electrical Insulation 
Case Brothers, Inc. Manchester 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co., The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co. Plantsville 


Electrical Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co., The 
Plainville 
Pneumatic Applications Co. Simsbury 
Electrical Wiring Systems 
Wiremold Co., The Hartford 


Electro Mechanical Prototypes 
Victor Tool & Mfg., Inc. Higganum 


Electronic Assemblies 
Advanced Electronics, Ine. (custom) 
Rocky Hill 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Electronic Circuits 
Seri-Print, Ine. (silk screen plates 
& supplies) Waterbury 


Electronic Components 
Wilco Machine Tool Co., Ine. Manchester 
Electronic Parts 

Patent Button Company, The Waterbury 
Prentice Mfg. Co., The G. E. (stampings to 
customers’ specifications) Kensington 
Terryville Manufacturing Co. (Stampings to 
customer specifications) Terryville 


Electronics 
Andersen Laboratories, Inc. West Hartford 
Beau Electronics Waterbury 
Ripley Co. Middletown 
Sturrup Larabee & Warmers, Inc. 
Middletown 
Vineco Electronics Corporation New Haven 


Electro-Mechanical Assemblies 
Advanced Electrones, Inc. (custom) 
Rocky Hill 


Electroplating 
Coggins Mfg. Co., The J. B. Meriden 
Giering Metal Finishing, Ine. Hamden 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co. 
Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 


Enthone, Inc. New Haven 
Hubbard Hall Chemical Company, The 
Waterbury 


Lea Manufacturing Co., The 


Waterbury 
MacDermid, Incorporated 


Waterbury 


Electroty pes 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co., Inc. 
New Haven 
New Haven Electrotype Div. Electrographic 
Corp. New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Elevator Co (passenger and freight) 
New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co. Hartford 


Employment Agencies 
Administrative-Technical Personnel Service 


Hartford 

Advancement Opportunities Hartford 
Burnham Employment Agency (executive, 

technical, secretarial) Hartford 


Rita, Richard P. Personnel Services, Inc. 
Wtby., New Haven, Bridgeport & Hartford 


Snelling & Snelling Hartford 
Enameling 
Giering Metal Finishing, Inc. Hamden 


Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Enamels & Lacqu 

Dobbs Chemieal Co., The (industrial finishes 

to customers’ specifications) New Haven 


Engineering 
Marchant & Minges (building 
construction) West Hartford 
Research & Development Designers, Inc. 
Middletown 
Technical Design and Development Co., Ine. 
(design and drafting) Milford 


Engineering Service 
Lacey Manufacturing Co., The Bridgeport 


End Mills 
Atrax Company, The (solid carbide) 
Newington 


Engraving—Plastic and Nonferrous Metals 

New England Engraving Company Div. of 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. 

Westport 

Pratt & Whitney Co., Ine. (carbide and 


HSS) West Hartford 
Salisbury Products, Inc. Lakeville 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000, Ine. Hartford 


Mideastern Envelope & Paper Co., Ine. 
Danbury 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 


Environmental Test Equipment 
American Research Corp. Farmington 


o Excelsior 
Nielsen & Sons, Inc., John R. South Windsor 


Executive Recruiting 
Advancement Opportunities Hartford 


Experimental Machining 
Madison Standard Corp., The East Hartford 
Wilco Machine Tool Co., Inc. Manchester 
Explosives 
Ensign-Bickford Co., The (safety fuse, det- 
onating fuse, blasting accessories) 
Simsbury 


Extensions—Tap 
Walton Co., The West Hartford 
Extractors 
Walton Co., The (tap, pipe & stud) 
West Hartford 


Extraction Service 
Walton Co., The (taps, drills, studs) 
West Hartford 


Extruders and Accessories 
Davis Electric Company (Ram Type Teflon 
Iixtruder) Wallingford 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard Di- 
visions of Franklin Research Corp. Mystie 


Extrusions—Plastic 
Jessall Plastics Div. The Electric Storage 
Battery Co. Kensington 
Eyelets 

Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 

Arro Eyelet & Tool Co. (small-printed cir- 
cuit, brass & copper) Waterbury 
Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Gem Machine & Tool Co. Waterbury 
Mark Eyelet & Stamping Co. (small-metal 
stampings) Wolcott 
Platt Bros. & Co., The Waterbury 
Stevens Co., Ine. Waterbury 
Salem Mfg. Co. ™ Prospect 


Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 

Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 

Ball & Socket Mfg. Co., The 
West Cheshire 
Cold Forming Mfg. Co., The Waterbury 
Cly-Del Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 
Lakewood Metal Products, Inc. Waterbury 
Dorset-Rex Ine., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
National Die Co., Ine., The Wolcott 
Platt Bros. & Co., The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Stevens Co., Inc. Waterbury 
Waterbury Pressed Metal Co. Waterbury 


Eyelet Parts 
Auto-Swage Products, Inc. Shelton 


Fabricators 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, steel) Waterbury 


Fabrics 
Russell Mfg. Co. (Teflon, Moulded Fabric, 
Bearing Surfaces, High Temperature Fab- 
rics) Middletown 
Fan Blades 
Torrington Manufacturing Company, The 
Torrington 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Fasteners—Aircraft 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (PANELOC 
Aircraft Fasteners) Waterbury 


Fasteners—Industrial 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 

Fasteners—Laundry Proof 
Seovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
snap fasteners) Waterbury 

Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
Seovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 

zippers and GRIPPER snap fasteners) 
Waterbury 
Felt 


Auburn Manufacturing Company, The (me- 
chanical, cut parts) Middletown 


Bridgeport 
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Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 
dustrial) Staffordville 
Felti—All Purpose 
American Felt Co. (Mill & Cutting Plant) 

Glenville 

Chas. W. House & Sons, Ine. (Mills & 

Cutting lant) Unionville 

Ferrules 

Cly-Del Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 
Fiber-glass Fabrication 

Davis Co., The KE. J. West Haven 


Fibre Board 
Bird & Son, Inc. 
Case Brothers, Inc. Manchester 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Cc. H. Norton Co., The North Westchester 
Stevens Paper Mills, Ine., The Windsor 


New Britain 


Fiberglass Products 
Fiberglass Products Eng. Co. South Norwalk 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co., The 
Stafford Springs 


Filing Equipment 
Wassell Organization, Inc. Westport 


Film Processing Machinery 


Filmline Corporation Milford 
Filters—Fluid 
Alsop Engineering Co Milldale 


Cuno Engineering Corp., The Meriden 
Filter Media 

National Filter Media Corp. (cloth & paper) 
New Haven 

Financing 
Small Business Investment Co. of 
Connecticut Bridgeport 
Finger Nail Clippers 
H. C. Cook Co., The Ansonia 

Firearms 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Hartford 

Junior Serew Machine Products, Ine. 
West Haven 


Marlin Firearms Co., The New Haven 
O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Ine. New Ilaven 
Fire Alarm Systems 
Fire-Lite Alarms, Inc. New Haven 


Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and indus- 
trial) Sandy look 
Fireplace Goods 
Puritan Fireplace Furnishing Co. Milford 
Fireworks 
M. Backes’ Sons, Ine. 


Fixtures 
Gros-Ite Industries, Inc. 


Wallingford 


Farmington 


Flame Hardening 
Flame Treating & Engineering Co., The 
West Ilartford 
Flashlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg. Co. Bridgeport 


Flat Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co. Plainville 
Gemeco Manufacturing Co., Inc. Southington 


Flatware—Stainless Steel 
Majestic Silver Co., The New Haven 


Flexible Shaft Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Ine. West Hartford 
Floats 

Naugatuck Mfg. Co. (seamless copper & 
plastic) Waterbury 

Safety Float Corporation (skin diving flag 
buoys: floats for swimming pools & swim- 
ing areas) Waterbury 

Float Switches 

Gorn Electric Co., Ine. (for aireraft and 

commercial use) Stamford 


Floor & Ceiling Plates 
teuton & Cadwell Mfg. Co., The 
New Britain 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company, The Hartford 


Foam Rubber 
A.mstronzg Rubber Company, The 
West ITaven 
Food Products 
Heublein, Inc. (A.1 Steak Sauce, Maypo Hot 


Oat Cereal, Maltex Hot Cereal) Hartford 
Forgings 
Billings & Spencer Company Hartford 


Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp., The 
Bridgeport 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 
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Chase Brass & Copper Co. Waterbury 

Consolidated Industries, Inc. West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co. (all kinds and shapes) 

Lridgeport 

Ideal Forging Corp. Southington 
Secovill Manufacturing Company (Non- 

ferrous) Waterbury 


Forming Tools 


Cc. & S. Tool Co., Ine. Berlin 
Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co. (Columnar and Analy- 
sis) Branford 
Foundation Garments 
Crown Corset Co., The Bridgeport 


Foundries 

Connecticut Foundry Co Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co. (mal- 
leable iron castings) New Haven 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Ductile Iron Foundry, Ine. Stratford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co. (Malleable Lron 
and Steel Castings) Branford 
New England Alloy Casting Corp, Hartford 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company, The Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., The (gray, iron, 
semi steel and alloy) Torrington 

Union Mfg. Co. (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wileox Crittenden & Co., Ine. (iron, brass, 
aluminum and bronze) Middletown 


Fountain Pens and Mechanical Pencils 
Waterman Pen Company, Ine. Seymour 


Foundry Coke 


Connecticut Coke Co., The New Haven 
Foundry Riddles 
John P. Smith Co., The New Haven 


Four Slide Forms 

Peck Spring Co. Plainville 
Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 

Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Fuel Oils 
Esso Standard Div. of Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. Hartford 
Furnaces 
Rockwell Co., W. S. (industrial) “airfield 
Gage Blocks 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Ine. (Alloy steel and 
Carbide, Hoke and USA) West Hartford 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co. Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co., Ine. Middletown 


Garment Accessories 
Oakville Co, Div. Seovill Mfg. Co. Oakville 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company, The (from 
all materials) Middletown 
Fitzgerald Manufacturing Co. Torrington 


Gaskets and Seals 
Aero Gasket Corporation Meriden 
Gaskets—Metallic 
Laminated Shim Company, Ine. Glenbrook 


Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Gauges 

Bristol Co., The (pressure and vacuum-re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 

Cable Co., The (pressure and vacuum) 
Bridgeport 
Manning Maxwell & Moore, Ine. Stratford 
New Haven Trap Rock Co., The Machine 
Products Div (Johan Universal and Special 


Purpose Gauge) North Branford 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (Precision Meas- 
urement all types) West Hartford 
Gears 
Bridgeport Worm & Gear Mfg. Co. 
Bridgeport 


Bristol Instrument Gears, Ine. Forestville 
Mitrametric Co., The (blanked fine pitch) 
Torrington 


Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. Ansonia 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Kallay Gear Works, The (up to 18” diam.) 


Fairfield 

United Gear & Machine Co. Suffield 
General Machining 

Simplex Tool & Die, Ine, Milford 


Generators 
Safety Electrical Equipment Corp. 
New Haven 


Glass Blowing 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 





Glass Containers 
Feldman Glass Co., The New Haven 
(Agents for Knox Glass, Inc.) 


Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co., The Bristol 
Grinding 

Farrel-Birmingham Company, Ine. (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Horberg Grinding Industries, Inc. (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, 
surfaces, internal and special) Bridgeport 
K-F & D Mfg. Company, The (Contour and 
Precision) Manchester 
Unas Grinding Corporation (Od, ID Thomp- 
son surface & 3 Blanchards) East Hartford 


Grinding—Centerless 
General Centerless Grinding, Ine. (infeed, 
through feed and bar grinding) 
Kast Hartford 


Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Ine (Roll) 
Ansonia 


Grinding Wheels 
Fuller Merriam Company, The West Haven 


Grommets 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 
Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 


Ground Plate 
Superior Steel Products Corp. Cheshire 
Guards 
Interstate Industrial Protection Co. 


(watchmen service) Bridgeport 
Gun Drills 
Eldorado Tool & Mfg. Corp, Milford 


Hiack and Band Saw Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Co. Hartford 


Hair Hygiene Preparations 

’arker Herbex Corporation Stamford 
Hammer and Axe Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (“Sta-Fast” 

steel) Unionville 


Hammers—Carpenters and Machinists 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Hand Tools 
Billings and Spencer Company (wrenches, 
sockets and shop tools) llartford 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp., The (screw 
drivers, wrenches, nail pullers, box & 
crate openers, pliers, saws, trowels & 
special forgings) Bridgeport 


Hard Chrome Plating 

Allied Platers, Ine. Hartford 
Hardened and Ground Parts 
Hartford Machine Screw Company 

Div of Standard Screw Co. Hartford 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. Bridgeport 


Hardware 
Bassick Company, The (Automotive) 
Bridgeport 
New Britain 
Terryville 


American Hardware Corp, 
Kagle Lock & Screw Co. 


Gordon Associates Derby 
Harlock Products Corp. New Ilaven 
Sargent & Company New IHIlaven 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co., Inc. (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The Stamford 


Hardware—Maurine & Bus 


Rostand Mfg. Co., The Milford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The Stamford 
Harrow Discs 
Scovil, Inc., D. & H. Higganum 


Hats 
Hat Corporation of America (men’s felt) 
South Norwalk 


Hat Machinery 
Doran LBros., Inc, Danbury 

Hlealth Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Lrothers Company, The (custom 

made for back, breast and abdomen) 
New Haven 
Heaters 

Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp., The (portable 
oil) artford 
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Heat Elements 
lectroflex Heat, Inc. Hartford 
sufeway Heat Elements, Ine. (woven wire 


resistance type) Middletown 
Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co, liartford 


Heat Sealing—Electronic 
Berger Bros. (vinyl-polyethylene) 
New Llaven 
Heat Treating 
ABA Tool & Die Co. Manchester 
Bennett Metal Treating Co., The Elmwood 
Commercial Metal Treating Co. Bridgeport 
lartford Machine Screw Company 
Ilartford 
Industrial Heat Treating Co. Derby 
New Haven Heat ‘Treating Co., Inc. 
New Haven 
Progressive Metal Treating (tool and pro- 
duction) Bridgeport 
Skene Co., Inc., The William A. (metals) 
Bridgeport 
Skinner Precision Industries, Inc., 
Skinner-Horton Chuck Div, New Britain 
Stanley P. Rockwell Co., Ine., The 
Hartford (Advt.) 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
Barnes Co., The, Wallace Div. Associated 
Spring Corp. Bristol 
Bauer & Company, Inc. Hartford 
Rolock, Ine. (Retorts, Muffles, ete.) 
Fairfield 
Stanley P. Rockwell Co., Ine., The (com- 
mercial) Hartford 


Heat Treating Fixtures 
Rolock, Ine. (Trays, Baskets, ete.) 
Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg. Co., Ine, Bridgeport 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
Mitechell-Bradford Chemical Co. Milford 


Heaters—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Heating and Cooling Coils 

G & O Manufacturing Co, New Haven 


Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co. (sulphuric, nitric, and 
muriatic acids and aniline oil) 
Naugatuck 


Hex-Socket Screws 
Allen Manufacturing Company, The 
Bloomfield 
Bristol Company, The Waterbury 
Ilartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Ilartford 


High Frequency Alternators 
Electric Specialty Co. Stamford 
Safety Hlectrical Equipment Corp. 

New Haven 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co. Branford 


Hinges 
Homer D, Bronson Company Beacon Falls 


llobs and Hobbings 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (Die and Thread 
milling) West Hartford 


Hobs 
Ilanson-Whitney Co., The (fine pitch gear) 


s - Hoes 
Scovill, Ine., D. & H. (eye and grub) 
Higganum 


ae Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg. Company New Britain 


: Hooks & Eyes 
Oakville Co. Div., Scovill Mfg. Co. Oakville 


i Homogenizers 
Sonic Engineering Corp. Stamford 
Foe Honing 

K-l’ & D Mfg. Company, The Manchester 


: f Hose Fittings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (garden 
and industrial hose) Waterbury 
Hose—Flexible Metallic 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 


American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 
Johuson Metal Hose, Ine. Waterbury 


s Ilose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg. Co., The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


: Hospital Products 
Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
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Hospital & Rehabilitation Equipment 
Poulecats, Lune, Old Saybrook 


Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Automotive Co. Middletown 
Hydraulic Components and Systems 
Vickers Incorporated Marine & Ordnance 
Dept. Waterbury 
H.S. Form Tools 


Somma Tool Co. (for automatic screw ma- 
chines) Waterbury 


Hypodermic Needles 
Roehr Products Company 


_ Ignitors 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (gas, 


Waterbury 


electric or oil, electric) Stamford 
; Impregnating 
American Metaseal, Ine. (metal, wood, ete.) 
Hamden 
; Incinerators 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp., The 
Hartford 


Indexing Heads 
Hartford Special Machinery Co., (Hartford 
“Super-Spacers’’) Hartford 


Induction Hardening 
Flame Treating & Engineering Co. 
West Hartford 


3 Induction Heaters 
Radio Frequency Co., Ine. New Britain 


Industrial Chrome Plating 
Mirror Polishing & Plating Co., Ine. 
Waterbury 


Industrial Coatings 
Aluminized Finish & Mfg. Co. (vacuum) 
Cromwell 

Industrial Design 

Gould, R. J., Designer (product and 

appearance design) Fairfield 
Mel Saint Clair Associates (package and 
product design) Farmington 
Van Dyck Associates (product appearance 
and engineering) Westport 


Industrial Displays 
Sansone Co., S. Frederick (Designers, 
Builders and Counselors) Short Beach 


Industrial Finishes 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 


Industrial Security 
Interstate Industrial Protection Co. 
Bridgeport 


Industrial Tapes 

Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Industrial Testing Services 

Sperry Products Co., Div. of Howe Sound Co. 

Ultrasonic, X-ray and magnetic particle) 

Danbury 


Infrared Detectors 
Barnes Engineering Co. (and systems) 
Stamford 


Inks 
Waterman Pen Company, Ine. Seymour 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Fuller Brush Co., The East Hartford 


Inserts—Screw Threads 


Heli-Coil Corp Danbury 


Instalment Payment Books 


Wassell Organization, Ine. Westport 
Insulated Wire & Cable 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


General Electric Company (for residential 

commercial and industrial applications) 

Bridgeport 

Kerite Company, The Seymour 
Plastic Wire & Cable Corporation, The 

Jewett City 


Instruments 
Bristol Company, The Waterbury 
Kahn and Company, Ine. (electronic indicat- 
ing, recording and/or controlling) 
Wethersficld 
Manning Maxwell & Moore, Ince, Stratford 
Melecam Standards Laboratory (certified 
ealibrations and repair specializing in 
quality control) Hartford 
Penn Keystone Corporation Derby 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Ine. (Precision 
Measuring) West Hartford 
Sperry Products Co., Div. of Howe Sound Co. 
Ultrasonic flaw detection and _ thickness 
measurement) Danbury 
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Intercommunication 
Action Systems Co. Meriden 


Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 

Rhodes, Inc., M. H. Hartford 
Jacquard Cards 

Case Brothers, Inc. Manchester 


Jig Borer 
Atlantic Machine ‘'ool Works, Ine. (At- 


lantic in several sizes) Newington 
Linley Brothers Company Bridgeport 


Moore Special Tool Co. (Moore) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Ine. West Hartford 


Jigs, Fixtures & Gages 
Federal Machine & ‘Tool Co. Bristol 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tvol Co. (Moore) Bridgeport 


Jig Grinding—Jig Boring 


Apex Machine Tool Co. Elmwood 


Junior Automobiles 


Power Car Company Mystic 
Key Blanks 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Labels 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co. (for rubber articles) 
Naugatuck 

Seri-Print, Inc. (silk screened on glass, 
plastic, metal) Waterbury 


Label Moisteners 
Setter Packages, Ine. (“Counterboy” — 
Packer”) Shelton 


Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Industries, Ine. New Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Laces 
American Fabrics Company, The 
Bridgeport 
Wilcox Lee Corporation, The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
I-Sis Chemicals, Ine. Stamford 


Ladders 
Flint Co., A. W. New Haven 
Lamp Products 
de Sherbinin Products, Ine., W. N, 
Hawleyville 
Lam pholders—Incandescent & Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company, ‘The Essex 


Lathe Chucks 
Skinner LDrecision Industries, Inc., 
Skinner-Horton Chuck Div, New Britain 
Whiten Machine Co. New London 


Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt &Whituey Co., Ine. West Hartford 


Lead Plating 


Christie Plating Co.. The Groton 
Leadscrews 
Universal Thread Grinding Co, Fairfield 


Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B. Hendryx Co., The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co. 
Hartford 


Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company, The 
(packings, cubs, washers, etc.) 
Middletown 


Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers, Inc. (designers, engrav- 
ers, lithographers) New Haven 


Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co., The (Miller, Ivanhoe) Meriden 


; Lime 
New England Lime Company Canaan 


Lipstick Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
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Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg. Co. 
Bridgeport 
Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Lakewood Metal Products, Inc. Waterbury 
Seri-Print, Inc. (silk screen decorated) 


Waterbury 

Lithography 
Bond Press, Inec., The Hartford 
City Printing Co., The New Haven 
Heminway Corporation Waterbury 
Lehman Brothers, Inc. New Haven 


No. Haven 
Stamford 


Muirson Label Co. 
O'Toole & Sons, inc., T. 


Steinbach & Sons, A. D. New Haven 
Locks—Builders 
Sargent & Company New Haven 


Lock Nuts 


MeMellon Bros., Ine. Bridgeport 


Locks—Suitcase and Trimmings 
Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 


Locks—Trunk 


Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 


Locks—Zipper 


Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 


Loom—Non-Metallic 


Wiremold Company, The Hartford 


Lubricating Oils & Greases 
Esso Standard Div, of Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. Hartford 
Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co. of Bridgeport, Inc. 
Bridgeport 
Machetes 


Collins Company, The Collinsville 


Machine Builders 
Simplex Tool & Die, Ine. Milford 
Machine Designers and Manufacturers 
Research & Development Designers, Ine. 
Middletown 
Machine Shop Fabrication 
Advanced Electronics, Inc. Rocky Hill 


Machine Tools 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Co. Inc. West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company, The 

Bridgeport 

Machine Work 

Amco Manufacturing, Ine. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 

Banthin KMngineering Co. Bridgeport 
Ben-Nek Holder, Ine. (light machining & 
secondary operations) Branford 
Essex Machine Works, Ine. essex 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company, The (pre 
cision parts) Newington 
Fuller Brush Co., The (precision contract 


work) East Hartford 
Gros-Ite Industries, Inc, (Bullard) 
Farmington 


Hartford Special Machinery Co., The (con- 
tract work only) Hartford 
Holland Machine Co., Inc., The 
East Hartford 
Lombardi Engineering Co. Derby 
MeMellon Bros., Ine. (precision threaded 
parts) Bridgeport 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co, (job) 
Hartford 
New Haven Trap Rock Co., The, Machine 
Products Div. North Branford 
-arker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Safety Electrical Equipment Corp. 
New Haven 
Shuster Wire Machine Div., Mettler 
Machine Tool, Inc. New Haven 
Torrington Manufacturing Co., The (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Machinery 
Conn. Machine Repair, Inc. (special mfg.) 
Bridgeport 
Davis Electric Company (Wire and Cable) 
Wallingford 
Fenn Manufacturing Company, The 
(special) Newington 
Hallden Machine Company, The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Shuster Wire Machine Div., Mettler Machine 
Tool, Ine. (Wire Working) New Haven 
Torrington Manufacturing Co., The (mill) 
Torrington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.. 
The, Division of Textron, Ine. (metal 
working) Waterbury 
Machinery—Automatic 
Banthin Engineering Company (new and 
rebuilt) Bridgeport 


Meebinerv—Automatic Feeding 
Shuster Wire Machine Div., Mettler 


Machine Tool, Inc, (Wire) New Haven 
Technical Design and Development Co. 
Ine. Milford 
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Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc, Waterbury 


Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc, Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Bristol Metal Working Equipment 

East Hartford 


Conn. Machine Repair, Ine. Bridgeport 
J. L. Lueas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co., Ine. New Haven 


Machinery—Extruding 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard 
Divisions of Franklin Research Corp., 
Mystic 


Machinery—Metal—New 
Lucas & Co., Ine., Austin D. Bridgeport 
Machinery—Metal—Used 
Lucas & Co., Inc., Austin D. Bridgeport 





Machinery—Metal-Working 

Fenn M Co., The Newington 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 

Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 





Machinery—N ut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. (forming 
and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machinery Rebuilding 
Conn, Machine Repair, Inc. Bridgeport 


Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Shuster Wire Machine Div., Mettler Ma- 
chine Tool, Ine. New Haven 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Straightening & Cutting 
Shuster Wire Machine Div., Mettler Ma- 
chine Tool, Ine, New Haven 


Machines 
Allison-Campbell Div., American Chain & 
Cable Co., Ine. (abrasive cutting ma 
chines and wheels) Bridgeport 
oulter & McKenzie Machine Co., The (spe- 
cial, new development engineering design 
and construction) Bridgeport 


~ 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (Potter & 
Johnson) West Hartford 


Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company, The 
Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machines—Forming 
Nilson Machine Company, The, A. H. (four- 
slide wire and ribbon stock) Shelton 
Shuster Wire Machine Div., Mettler 
Machine Tool, Inc, (Wire) New Haven 


Machines—Paper Ruling 


John McAdams & Sons, Ine. Norwalk 


Machines—Rolling 
Fenn Manufacturing Company, The 
Newington 


Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Ine. (screw 
head) Waterbury 


Machines—Special 


Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 


Fuller Brush Co. The East Hartford 
Machines—Special Build 

Amco Manufacturing. Inc. Town of 

East Windsor, Warehouse Point 


Essex Machine Works, Ine. Nssex 
Machines—Swaging 

Fenn Mfg. Co., The, Newington 

Torrington Co., The Torrington 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 

The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machines—Thread Rolling 
Shuster Wire Machine Div., Mettler Ma- 
chine Tool, Ine. New Haven 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine (o.. 
The, Division of Textron, Ine. Waterbury 


Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machines—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co,, 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machining—Horizontal Boring 
Tucker Machine Co New Haven 


Magnesium Sand Castings 
Peerless Aluminum Foundry Co., Ine. 
Bridgeport 
Magnet Wire 
Acme Wire Co, New Haven 


Management Consultants 
Administrative-Technical Personnel Service 
Hartford 
Mandrels—Expanding 
LeCount Tool Works, Inc. (sub, of The 
Grimes Engineering Corp.) Cheshire 


Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Manicure Instruments 
W. E. Bassett Company, The Derby 


Manifold Forms 
Walters Business Forms, Inc. Bloomfield 


Marine Equipment 
Wileox-Crittenden Div., North & Judd 
Mfg. Co. Middletown 


Marine Machines 
Essex Machine Works Ine, (Propellors, 
Shafts, ete.) Essex 
. Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp., The New Haven 


Marketing Counsel 


Brunelle Co., The Charles Hartford 
Marking Devices 
Cooney Engraving Co. Branford 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The 
New Haven 
Parker-Hartford Corporation (steel) 
Hartford 


Marking Machines and Tools 
Noble & Westbrook Manufacturing Co., The 
East Hartford 


Marking Tools 
*arker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Masonry Products 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden, Hartford, 

North Haven, Waterbury, Willimantic 


Materials Handling 
*arsons Co., Inc., W. A. (tote pans) 


Durham 
Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co. Waterbury 
Meat Products 
Rosol’s Ine., Martin New Britain 
Metal Boxes 
Purham Mfg. Co. Durham 


*arsons Co., Inc., W. A. (tool kits) 
Durham 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Mfg. Co., The (Designing & Mfg. 
to customers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (Bond, Security, Cash, 
Utility, Personal Files, Drawer Safes, 
Custombilt containers and displays) 
Durham 


Metal Cleaners 
Enthone, Ine. New Haven 
Hubbard Hall Chemical Company, The 
Waterbury 


MacDermid, Incorporated Waterbury 


Metal Fabricators 
White Company, Norman C, (most metals) 
Newington 


Metal Finishes 


Enthone, Ine. New Haven 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co. Milford 
Metal Finishing 
Contract Plating Co., Ine. Stratford 


Hartford Industrial Finishing Co. Hartford 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co. 


Hartford 
Stamford Polishing & Plating Corp. 

Stamford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
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PRODUCTS oe 


N D SBR VICES 





Metal Formings 

Master Engineering Company 
West Cheshire 
Oakville Co. Div.. Scovill Mfg. Co. Oakville 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Metallizing 
R.T.G. Inc, (flame spraying of metal alloys 
and ceramics) Manchester 
Metallizing Service Co. Elmwood 


Metallurgists 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory, Inc. 
Bridgeport 
Metal Mouldings 
Leed Co., The H, A, Hamden 


Metal Powders 
Valley Metallurgical Processing Co., Ine. 
(and Plasma Coatings) Centerbrook 
Metal Powder Products 
Norwalk Powdered Metals, Ine. Norwalk 


Metal Products—Stampings 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 


Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 
Order) Waterbury 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 

Metal Specialties 

Ben-Nek Holder, Ine. Branford 
Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 
torrington Co., The Torrington 


Metal Spinning 
Maurer Arteraft Co. Milford 
Moseley Metal Crafts, Ine. West Hartford 
Metal Stampings 


Aero Gasket Corporation Meriden 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 

Waterbury 
Better Formed Metals, Ine. Waterbury 
Cly-Del Manufacturing Co, Waterbury 
Dayton Rogers Corp. Brookfield 


Dorset-Rex, Ine., Subsidiary of Landers, 


Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 
Gunver Mfg. Co., Ine, Hartford 
Hl. C. Cook Co., The Ansonia 
Lombardi Engineering Co. Derby 
Mite Corp., The New Haven 


Mohawk Mfg. Co. (threaded) Middletown 
J. A. Otterbein Company, The (metal 
fabrications) Middletown 


Patent Button Co., The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Co. Unionville 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Stanhelm Mfg. Co. Bristol 
Terryville Manufacturing Co, Terryville 
Wasley Products, Ine, Plainville 
Waterbury Companies, Ine. Waterbury 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co., The 
Milford 
Metals Testing 
Metals Testing Co., Inc. (Air Force, Army, 
Navy, Certified, Magnaflux, Zyglo) 
East Hartford 
Meters—Gas 


Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes, Inc., M. H. Hartford 


Microfilming 
American Microfilming Service Co. 
New Haven 
Cine-Video Productions, Ine. Milford 
Merritt Co., Joseph (complete service) 
Hartford 


~ Microfilm—Reader-Printer 
Thermo-Fax Sales of Conn., Ine. 
New Haven 

. Micrometers 
Slocum Co., The J, 'T. 
- Mill Machinery 
Torrington Mfz. Co., The Torrington 
Waterbury Iarrel Foundry & Machine Co, 

The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Glastonbury 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc, (Keller Tracer 
—controlled Milling Machines) 
West Ilartford 


; ; Mill Products 

Scovill Manufacturing Co. (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, nickel silver—sheet, rod, 
wire, tube) Waterbury 
* Mill Supplies 

Wileox-Crittenden Div., North & Judd 
Mfg, Co, Middletown 

Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co. Hartford 


Miniature Precision Connectors 


Gorn Electric Co. Stamford 
Miniature Power Tools 
Foredom Eleetrie Co., Ine. Bethel 


Minute Minders 


Lux Clock Mfg. Co., The Waterbury 
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Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies, Ine. Waterbury 


Missile Components 


Wilco Machine Tool Co., Ine. Manchester 


Missile Details 
Tag Alloy Welding & Mfg. Co., Inc. (weld- 


ments) Glastonbury 
Mixing Equipment 

Alsop Engineering Co. Milldale 

Wastern Industries, Ine. New Haven 


Model Work 
LB. & N, Tool & Engineering Co. (instru- 
ments and timing devices) Thomaston 


Models and Prototypes 
Elmwood Tool & Machine Company, Ine. 
Elmwood 
Research & Development Designers, Ine. 
Middletown 
Mold Frames 


Superior Steel Products Corp. Cheshire 


Molded Assemblies 
Ney Company, The J. M. (with precious 
metal inserts) Bloomfield 


Molded Fiberglass Products 
Fiberglass Products Eng. Co. 
South Norwalk 


Moldings—Powder Metal Materials 
American Sinterings Div., Engineered 
Plastics Watertown 
Mops 
Fuller Brush Co.. The (wet and dry mops 
and dusters) East Hartford 


Motion Picture Equipment 
Victor Animatograph Corp., a div. of Ka- 
lart (16 mm. sound and silent projectors, 
film splicers, and rewinders) Plainville 


Motion Pictures 
Cine-Video Productions, Ine. Milford 


Motor Drives 
Electronic Controls, Inc. adjustable speed) 
Stamford 
Motor—Generator Sets 

Electric Specialty Co. Stamford 

Safety Electrical Equipment Corp. 
New Haven 

Motors—Hysteresis Synchronous 
Beau Electronics Waterbury 


Motors—Electric Timing 
Cramer Controls Corp., The  Centerbrook 


Motors Synchronous 
Cramer Controls Corp., The  Centerbrook 
Electric Specialty Co. Stamford 


Moulded Plastic Products 
Butterfield, Inc., T. F. Naugatuck 
U. S. Plastic Molding Corp. Wallingford 


Waterbury Companies, Ine. Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg. Co., The Watertown 
Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co., The (architectural, 
metal and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 


Hoggston & Pettis Mfg. Co., The ‘steel) 
New Haven 
Name Plates 

Cooney Engraving Co. Branford 
Quality Name Plate, Inc. East Glastonbury 
Seton Name Plate Co. (metal & plastic 

name plates and identification tags) 
New Haven 

Napper Clothing 

Standard Card Clothing Co., The (for tex- 
tile mills) Stafford Springs 
Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corp., The 


Nickel Anodes 
Hubbard Hall Chemical Company, The 
Waterbury 
Seymour 


Middletown 


Seymour Mfg. Co., The 


Nickel Silver 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 
Miller Co., The (in coils and strips) Meriden 
Vlume & Atwood Mfg. Co., The Thomaston 
Waterbury Rolling Mills, Ine. (sheets, 
strips, rolls) Waterbury 


Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Co., The Bridgeport 


Night Latches 
Sargent & Company New Haven 


Nitriding 


Ilurtford Machine Screw Co. Hartford 


Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company. The Meriden 
Secovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Nuclear Details 
Tag Alloy Welding & Mfg. Co., Ine. (weld- 
ments) Glastonbury 


Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co. Milldale 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of 


Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes, Ine, Stamford 


Thermo-Fax Sales of Conn., Ine. 
New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Wassell Organization, Ine. Westport 


Office Printing 
Kellog & Bulkeley, A Div. of Connecticut 


Printers, Ine. Hartford 
Offset Printing 

Bond Press, Ine., The Hartford 

City Printing Co., The New Llaven 

Heminway Corporation Waterbury 


Oil Burners 
Peabody Engineering Corp. (Mechanical or 
Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp., The Hartford 


Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co. Div. Mersick Industries, 
Ine. South Norwalk 
Whitlock Mfg. Co., The Hartford 


Oilers—Lubricating 
Commodity Sales Ine. (Refillable type—hypo- 
dermic; disposal butryate tube oilers) 
Hartford 


Oils—Cutting 
Anderson Oil and Chemical Co., Ine. 
Portland 


Optical Comparator Charts 
Research & Development Designers, Inc. 
Middletown 
Optical Instruments 
Barnes Engineering Co. (and systems) 
Stamford 


Otis Woven Awning Stripes 
The Falls Company Norwich 


Ovens 
Rockwell Co., W. S. (industrial) Fairfield 


Ovens—Electrie 
Bauer & Company, Ine. Hartford 
Packaging 
Commerce Packaging Corporation (mili- 
tury, commercial & export canning & 
crating) > Stamford 
Seri-Print, Ine. (silk screened on 
plastic, metal, glass) Waterbury 
Packaging—Engineering 
Commerce Packaging Corp. Stamford 
Progressive Packaging Corp. (military & 
commercial for domestic and export 
packaging, canning, crating and _ ship- 
ping) East Haven 


Packaging & Packing 
Commerce Packaging Corp. (military, com- 
mercial, plastic & blister, export & domes- 


tie crating) Stamford 
Mercer & Stewart Co., The Hartford 


Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Co., The (leather, 
rubber, asbestes, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Ine. (Asbestos and Rubber Sheet) 


Bridgeport 
Padlocks 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co., The 
Milford 
Pads—Office 


The Baker Goodyear Company Branford 


Paints—Enamels—Lacquers 
Tredennick Paint Mfg. Co Meriden 


Voltax Company, Ine., The Bridgeport 
Panels 
Tech Design Co., Ine., (designers & fabri- 
eators of control centers) Ansonia 
Panelyte 
Leed Co., The H. A. Ilamden 
Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel 
dresser) Bridgeport 
Paperboard 


Continental Can Co., Boxboard and Fold- 
ing Carton Division Montville 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. New Haven 

New Haven Board & Carton Co., The 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co. Montville 
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Paper Boxes 


Atlantic Carton Corp (folding Norwich 
National Folding Box Co. Div. Federal 
Paper Board Co. Inc. (folding 
New Haven & Versailles 
Mills, Inc. H. J. Bristol 
New Ilaven Board & Carton Co., The 
New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co. (folding) 


Montville 


Paper Boxes—Folding 


Hercules Paper Box Corp., The Bridgeport 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 


Bridgeport Paper Box Co, Bridgeport 
M. Backes’ Sons, Inc, Wallingford 


Paper Clips 


H. C. Cook Co., The (steel) Ansonia 


Paper Fasteners 
Oakville Co. Div, Scovill Mfg. Co. Oakville 
Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. Ansonia 


Paper Products 
Nu-Wipe, Inc. (toweling, dusting, polish- 
ing, finishing, packaging) Plainville 


Paper—Shredded 
Nielsen & Sons, Inc., John R. 


South Windsor 


Paper Tubes and Cores 





Sonoco Products Co. Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 

Sonoco Products Co. Mystic 
Parking Meters 

Rhodes, Inc., M. H. Hartford 

Parts 
Ameo Manufacturing, Ine. Town of 
Kast Windsor, Warehouse Point 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Ilartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (ammuni- 


tion, electric instrument, electrical ap- 
pliance, fountain pen, instrument, light- 
ing fixture, ordnance, etce.—blanked, 
stamped, formed, drawn, re-drawnh, 
forged, screw machined, headed, pointed, 
finished) Waterbury 
Torrington Co.. The Torrington 


Parts and Assemblies 


Amco Manufacturing, Ine. Town of 
Kast Windsor, Warehouse Point 
Custom Products Corp Bridgeport 


Paving & Paving Materials 
Roneari Industries 
Hartford, Windsor Locks, East Granby 


Perfumes 


Chesebrough-Pond’s, Ine, Clinton 
Personnel Consultants 
Advancement Opportunities Hartford 
Snelling & Snelling Hartford 


Personnel Recruiting 
Administrative-Technical Personnel Service 
(executive) Hartford 
Advancement Opportunities Hartford 


Petroleum Solvents 

Esso Standard Div. Humble Oil & 
Refining Co 

Pet Furnishings 

Hendrix Co., The 


Hartford 


Andrew B. New Haven 


Phenolic Resins 


Syneo Resins, Ine, Bethel 
Phosphate Coating 

Black Oxide, Ine. New Britain 
Phosphor Bronze 

Anaconda American Brass Company, The 


(brass & copper) Waterbury 
Miller Company, The (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 


Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., The Thomaston 
Waterbury Rolling Mills, Ine. (sheets, 
strips, rolls) Waterbury 


Phosphor Bronze Ingots 


Whipple and Choate Co., The Bridgeport 
Photo Engraving 
Dowd, Wyllie & Olson, Ine. Hartford 
Wilcox Photo Engraving Co.. Ine. 
New Haven 


Photocopy Equipment and Supplies 
Ludwig, Inc., F. G Old Saybrook 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company, Ine. Plainville 

Photographic Murals 
Eitel, Walter T. (color & black and white) 
West Hartford 


Photography 


Eitel, Walter T. West Hartford 
Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co., Inc. (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
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Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co. (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) lvoryton 
Pillow Blocks 


New Departure Div. of General Motors 
(ball) Bristol 
Pins 
CEM Company (‘“Spirol’) Danielson 

Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Oakville Co. Div. Scovill Mfg. Co. (safety 


& straight) 
Prym, Inc., William (straight & 
safety pins) 
Star Pin Co., 


Oakville 


Dayville 
safety) 

Shelton 

Taper) 
Torrington 


The (straight and 


Torrington Co., The (Dowel & 
Pins—Common 
Dorset-Rex, Ine., Subsidiary 
Frary & Clark 
Union Pin Co., The 


of Landers, 
Thomaston 
Winsted 


Pins—Plastic Heads 
Union Pin Co., The Winsted 
Pipe 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 


Waterbury 
Chase Brass & Copper Co, (red brass and 


copper) Waterbury 
lloward Co. (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co. Branford 
Pipe Organs 
Austin Organs, Ine, Hartford 


Pipe Plugs 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div, of 


Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Pistols & Revolvers 
Colt’s Pbatent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Ine. 


Hartford 
Plant Protection 
Industrial Protection Co. 
Bridgeport 
Plastic Blister Packaging 
Commerce Packaging Corporation 
bearings & small parts) 


Interstate 


(ball 
Stamford 


Plastic Bottles 
Industrial Plastic Supply Div. (Dist. for 
Plax Corp.) West Hartford 
Plax Corporation Bloomfield 


Seri-Print, Inc, (silk screen labeling) 
Waterbury 
Plastic Buttons 
Parizek Manufacturing Co., The 
Putnam 


Frank 


Plastic Coatings 
Plastonics, Inc. East Hartford 


Plastic Engraving 
New England Engraving Co. Div. of Dura 
Plastics of New York, Ine. Westport 
Salisbury Products. Ine. Lakeville 





Plastic Extruders 
Danielson Mfg, Co., The (nylon and other 
engineering plastics) Danielson 
Jessall Plastics Div. of The Electric 
Storage Battery Co. Kensington 
Rowland Products, Ine Kensington 


Shore Line Industries, Ine. Clinton 


Plastic Fabrication 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 


Fabricon Corp. Unionville 
Industrial Plastic Supply Div. (models, 
machined parts, ete.) West Hartford 
New England Rack Co., Inc. (hood & duct 


systems, 
Salisbury 
Shore Line 


tanks, etc.) 
Products, Ine. 
Industries, Ine. 


Hamden 
Lakeville 
Clinton 


Plastic Film and Sheet Materials 
Gilman Brother: Gilman 





Plax Corporation Bloomfield 
Rowland Products, Ine Kensington 
Shore Line Industries, Inc. Clinton 


Plastic Forming 
Auto-Vae Co.-Auto-Blow Corp (vacuum & 
pressure forming, blow molding) Fairfield 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 


Plastic Lining Equipment 


Enthone, Ine. New Haven 
Plastic Material 

Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. (sheet, 

rod & tube) Westport 

Shore Line Industries, Ine. Clinton 


Plastic Molds 


Advance Mold & Mfz., Ine. Ilartford 


Plastic Molders 

Bb & B Plasties, Ine. 

Lbutterfield, Ine. T. F. 
Cozgins Mfg, Co., The J. B. Meriseon 
Coun, Plastics Waterbury 
Danielson Mfg. Co., The (nylon and other 
engineering plastics) Danielson 
kngineered Plastics, Ine. Watertown 
Viastic Molding Corporation Sandy Hook 
Rovers Mfg. Co., The Rockfall 
Specialty VPiastics Corp (custom) Shelton 


Ouky ‘Sle 
Naugatick 


U. S. Plastic Molding Corp. Wallingford 
Waterbury Companies, Ine, Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg. Co., The Watertown 


Plastic Pipe and Fittings 
Danielson Mfg. Co., The (nylon and other 
engineering plastics) Danielson 


Enthone. Lue. New Ilaven 
Jessall Plastics Div. The Electric Storage 
Battery Co. Kensington 


Plastic Rod 


Danielson Mfg. Co. The (nylon and other 
engineering plastics) Danielson 
Jessall Plastics Div. The Electric Storage 
Battery Co. Kensington 
Plastic Strip 
Daniclson Mfg. Co. The (nylon and other 
ehzinecring plastics) Danielson 
Jessall Plastics Div. The Eleetrie Storage 
Battery Co. Kensington 
Plastic Tubing 
Danielson Mfg. Co. The (nylon and other 


engineering plastics) Danielson 


Jessall Plastics Div. The Electric Storage 
Battery Co. Kensington 
Shore Line Industries, Ine. Clinton 


Plastic Wire Coating Materials 
Electronie Rubber Co. Stamford 


Plastics 
Industrial Plastic Supply Div. 
and tube, Dist. for Plexiglas) 
West 
Division, 


(sheet, rod 


Ilartford 
United 

Naugatuck 
(Advt.) 
Clinton 


Naugatuck Chemical 
States Rubber Co. 
Shore 


Line Ine. 


Plastics & Resins 
Cyanamid Co., Plastics & 
Div, Wallingford 


Industries, 


American 
Resins 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Tool Company 
Tool & Die Cov., 


Advance 
Crown 


Fairfield 


Ine, Bridgeport 


Plasticrete Block 


Plasticrete Corp. Hamden, Ilartford, 

North Haven, Waterbury, Willimantic 
Platers 

Acme Chromium Plating Co. New Haven 

Christie Plating Co. Groton 


Chromium Process Company, The (Chrom- 


ium Plating only) Shelton 
Water Plating Company Waterbury 


Platers’ Equipment 


Enthone, Inc., New Haven 
Lea Manufacturing Co., The Waterbury 
Plating 
Christie Plating Co., The (including lead 
plating) Groton 


Hamden 
Naugatuck 
Windsor Locks 


Giering Metal Finishing, Ine. 
Roberts Plating Company 


Tec-Plate, Ine. 
Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone, Ine. New Haven 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The Seymour 


Plating Racks 


New England Rack Co., Ine. (anodizing, 
conveyor, etc.) Hamden 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
McGuire Mfg. Co. Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 


Pneumatic Conveyors 





Spencer Turbine Co., The Hartford 
Pole Line Hardware 

Malleable LIron Fittings Co. Branford 
Police Equip nt 

The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co. 


Hartford 
Polishing 

C. & E. Metal Finishing Co. Ilartford 

Mirror Polishing & Plating Co., Ine. 
Waterbury 

Postage Meters 
Pitney Bowes, Ine. Stamford 
Potentiometers—Electronic 

Bristol Company, The Waterbury 


Power Wrenches 


Cushman Chuck Co, (chucks) Hartford 
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Precious Metal Alloys 
Ney Company, The J. M. (for dentistry 
and industry) Bloomfield 


Precious Metal Assemblies 

Ney Company, The J. M. (with gold, 

platinum, paladium alloy contacts) 
Bloomfield 


Precious Metal Refining 
Ney Company, Tne J. M. (of dental, 
jeweler & Manufacturers scrap) 
: Bloomfield 
Precision Machining 
National Tvol & Die Co, Hartford 
Precision Machine Tool Spindles 
Whitnon Manufacturing Co, (for milling, 
grinding, boring & drilling) Farmington 


Precision Manufacturing 
Ameo Manufacturing, Ine. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 
American Stundard Products, Ine. Hartford 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 


Stundard Screw Co, Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Torrington Co., The Torrington 


Precision Revolving Machinery 
Whitnuon Manufacturing Co. Farmington 


Precision Sheet Metal Fabrication 
Milford Fabricating Co, Milford 


Precision Springs & Wire Forms 


Rowley Spring Co., Ine., The Bristol 
Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies, Ine. Waterbury 


Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Lucorporated (“Cuprinol"”) 
("Cellu-san”) Simsbury 
Pressboard 
Case Brothers, lune. (genuine) Manchester 
Cause & Kisley Press Paper Co. (genuine) 


Oneco 
Presses 
Varrel-Birmingham Co., Ine. (Ilydraulic) 
Ansonia 
Presses—Power 


Pneumatic Application Co., The (moderni- 
zation of presses through conversion to 
Wichita Air Clutch operation) Simsbury 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Div. of Textron, Ine, Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Bigelow Co., The New Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co. Div. Mersick Industries, 
Ine. South Norwalk 


Rolock, Ine, Fairfield 
Whitlock Mfg. Co., The Hartford 
Printing 
Allied Printing Service, Inc. Manchester 
Bond Press, Ine., The Hartford 
Bussmann Press Ine. New Haven 
City Printing Co., The New Haven 
Finlay Brothers llartford 

Fox Press, Ine., The (letterpress and 
lithography) Hartford 
Ileminway Corporation, The Waterbury 
llildreth Press Bristol 
llunter Press Hartford 


Lehman Brothers, Ine. New Haven 
Miller-Johnson, Ine. Meriden 
Seri-Print, Inc. (silk screening for all 
aerosal & cosmetic containers) Waterbury 
Shore Line Times Publishing Co. Guilford 
T. B. Simonds, Ine. Hartford 
A. DD. Steinbach & Sors New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co., The Wethersfield 
Typo Press (and Lithographing) Bridgeport 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 
Van Way Co., The New Britain 


Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 


Printing Plates 
Ads, Ine., Div. CSW Plastic Types, Inc. 
(mats services) Rocky Hill 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storek Company, Inc., The 
(engraved) Norwich 


Printing—Silk Screen 

Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. Bloomfield 
Production Control Equipment 

Ripley Company, Inc. Middletown 

Wassell Organization, Ine, Westport 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div. United Aircraft 
Corp. (propellers and other aircraft equip- 
ment) Windsor Locks 
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Protective Coatings 
Ilarrison Company, The A. 5. (waxes) 
South Norwalk 


Synco Resins, Ine. Bethel 
Prototypes 

Scovil Co., Harmon 8. Guilford 

Simplex Tool & Die, Ine. Milford 

Public Relations Counsel 
Brunelle Co., The Charles Hartford 
Publicity Services 

Brunelle Co., ‘The Charles Hartford 

Wutson-Manning Adverosing Stratford 
Publishers 

O'Toole & Sons, Inc., The Stamford 

Pumps 

Alsop Engineering Co. Milldale 

Sonie Engineering Co. Stamford 

Sump Pumps, Ine, (Deep-well electro-sub- 

mersible) Stamford 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries, Inc. New Haven 


Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The (ticket & 
cloth) New Haven 


Purchasing Service—Industrial 
Hartz-Miller Associates Meriden 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 


Fletcher Terry Co., The Bristol 
Pyrometers 

Bristol Co., The (recording and controlling) 

Waterbury 


Racks—Storage 
Dudwallen Manufacturing Co., Ine. (for pal- 
lets, drums, cases, bales) East Hartford 


Radiation—Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co. West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company, The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co., The (steel and copper) 
Hartford 


Radiation Shielding Products 
Ray Proof Corporation Stamford 


Radiators—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co. New Haven 


Ratchet Offset Serew Driver 
Chapman Co., J. W. Durham 


Rayon Staple Fiber 
Hartford Fibres Co. div Bigelow Sanford Co. 
Rocky Hill 
Ream 


Atrax Company, The (solid carbide) 
Newington 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (all types) 
West Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (all types carbide 
and HSS) West Hartford 


Reamers—Helical 


Gammons-Hoaglund Co., The Manchester 
Reamers—Machine 
Gammons-Hoaglund Co., The Manchester 
Reamers—Taper 
Gammons-Hoaglund Co., The Manchester 


Record Equipment 
Wassell Organization, Inc., (filing equipment) 
Westport 


Recorders 
Bristol Co., The (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Waterbury 


Recording Machines 

Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 
Reduction Gears 

Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp., The New Haven 


Reels—Wooden 
The (for wire and cable) 
Hazardville 


Bridge Mfg. Co., 


Refractories 
Howard Company New Haven 
Mullite Works Refractories Div. H. K. Porter 
Co., Ine. Shelton 


Refrigeration 
Dunham-Bush, Ine, West Hartford 
Refrigeration Condensing Units 
Brunner Division of Dunham-Bush, Ine. 

West Hartford 


Refrigeration Service 
Alco Ref. & Mfg. Co. East Hartford 
Hartford Refrigeration Service, Inc. Hartford 


N D SERVICES 


Relays 


Allied Control, Ine. Plantsville 


Remanufacturing—Warner & Swasey 


Turret Lathe Services Coventry 
Rental 
HB Motion Victure Service (audio-visual 


equip.—all types) New Laven 
Research and Development 
Continental Lugineering Corporation 
Farmington 
Raymond Engineering Laboratories (Elee- 
tro-Mechanical) Middletown 
Research & Development Designers, Ine. 
Middletown 
Howe Sound Co. 
Danbury 


Sperry Products Co., Div. 
(Ultrasonic) 


Resistance Wire 
Cc. O. Jeliff Mfg. Co., The (nickel chromium, 
copper nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 
Southport 
Kanathal Corporation, The Stamford 
Ney Company, The J. M. (for potentiom- 
eters and semi-conductors) Bloomfield 


Respirators 
American Optical Company, Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Retainers 
Lacey Manufacturing Co., The (precision ball 
bearing) Bridgeport 


RF Power & VSWR Measuring Equipment 
Jones Electronics Co., Inc, Bristol 


Rigid Plastic Sheet Material 

Gilman Brothers Company, The Gilman 

Rivet Setting Tools 

Richard Manufacturing Co. Milford 

Riveting Machines 

Grant Mfg. & Machine Co., The Bridgeport 

Linley Brothers Company Bridgeport 
Patent Button Co., The (automatic) 

Waterbury 

Ripley Company, Inc. Middletown 

H. Townsend Manufacturing Co., The 

Elmwood 


Milldale 


Rivets 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co. 
Dorset-Rex, Inec., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Milford Rivet & Machine Co., The Milford 


Rivet Setting Machines 

Milford Rivet & Machine Co., The Milford 
Rods 

Anaconda American Brass Company, The 

(copper, brass, bronze) Waterbury 

Bristol Brass Corp., The (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 

Seovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 

brass, bronze, etc.) Waterbury 


Rollers—Bituminous Paving 
Gabb Special Products Div. E. Horton & Son 
Company Windsor Locks 


Rolled Shapes 
Cowles & Co., C. (and mouldings) New Haven 


Rolling a & Equipment 
Fenn Mfg. Co., T1 Newington 
Precision Methods & Machines, Ine. 
Waterbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Rolls 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Ine (Chilled 


and Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Rotary Files 
Atrax Company, The (carbide) Newington 
Routers 
Atrax Company, The (solid carbide) 
Newington 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co. Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co., The ("Fac- 
tice” Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubber Drug Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 


Rubber Footwear 

Goodyear Rubber Co., The Middletown 
Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co, (coating, impregnating and 
adhesive compounds) Naugatuck 


Rubber Machinery 


Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. Ansonia 
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Rubber Molded Parts 


Aero Gasket Corporation Meriden 


Rubber—Molded Specialties 


Airex Rubber Prod. Corp. Portland 
Associated Gaskets, Inc. Bridgeport 
Bond Rubber Corporation Derby 


Wasley Products, Ine. Plainville 


Rubber Products 


Airex Rubber Prod. Corp. Portland 


Rubber Printing Plates 
ADS, Inec., Div. CSW Plastic Types, Inc. 
Hartford 


Rubber Products—Mechanical 
Associated Gaskets, Ine. Bridgeport 
Auburn Mfg. Co., The (washers, gaskets, 

molded parts) Middletown 


. Rubber—Keclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co. Naugatuck 


Rubber Specialties 
Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Rubberized Fabrics 


Duro-Gloss Rubber Co., The New Haven 


Rubbers 
Naugatuck Chemical Div. U. S, Rubber Co. 
(synthetic rubbers and latex) Naugatuck 


Rust Preventives 
Anderson Oil and Chemical Company, Inc. 
Portland 


Enthone, Ine. New Haven 


Rust Removers 


Enthone, Inc. New Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co. 
Hartford 


Safety Belts 


Russell Mfg. Co. Middletown 


Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co., The (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Salvage Service 
Walton Co., The (broken tools extracted) 
West Hartford 


Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg. Co., The Hartford 
Saw Blades—Hack & Band 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Thompson & Son Co., The Henry G. 
New Haven 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg. Co. New Haven 


Capewell Manufacturing Co., The Hartford 
Saws—Hole 
Capewell Manufacturing Co., The Hartford 


Thompson & Son Co., The Henry G. 
New Haven 


Sawdust 
Nielson & Sons, Inc., John R. (graded 
hardwood and softwood) South Windsor 


Scissors 

Acme Shear Company, The Bridgeport 
Screens 

Norlee Aluminum Prod. Corp. Bloomfield 


Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros. Mfg. Co., The (small for 
bottles) Derby 
Screw Machine Cams 


George Cam Co., J. T Hartford 
Screw Machines 
H. P. Townsend Mfg. Co., The Elmwood 
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Serew Machine Products 
Accurate Screw Products, Inc. (B & S 
Swiss & Davenports) Southington 
American Standard Products, Inc. Hartford 


Apex Tvol Co., Ine., The Bridgeport 
Auto Electric Screw Machine Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport 
Balogh Manufacturing, Inc. Bridgeport 
Brow Manufacturing Co. 
(up to 5%” cap.) Southington 


Brown Manufacturing Co. (up to 14%" capac- 
ity) Plainville 
Comerford Mfg. Co., Ine. Bristol 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dav-matic, Inc. (davenport & automatics 
exclusively ) Waterbury 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp., The 
New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products, Ine, Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co., The Hartford 
Garthwait Mfg. Co., A. KE. (up te and inel. 
yi," Waterbury 
Hartiord Machine Screw Co. Div. of Stand- 
ard Screw (up to 5” capacity) Hartford 
Horberg Grinding Industries, Inc., (heat 
treated and ground type only) LBridgeport 
Stanley Humason, Ine. Forestville 
Independent Screw Company (up to and 
incl. 14” capacity) West Hartford 
Junior Serew Machine Products, Inc. 
West Haven 
Wethersfield 
Wolcott 


Lowe Mfg. Co., The 

Mailly Mfg. Co. (Swiss) 

Mite Corp., The (up 114” capacity) 
New Haven 

Munson, Carl M. (Brown & Sharpe) 
Forestville 
National Automatic Products Company, ‘The 
Berlin 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Haven Screw Machine Prods, Inc. (up 
to 1%” capacity) Milford 
Newton Screw Machine Prods. Co. Plainville 
Olson Brothers Company (up to %” capac- 
ity) Plainville 
Olson & Sons, R. P. Southington 
Products Design & Mfg. Corp (precision) 


Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
United Screw Machine Co. Thomaston 


Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co. 
(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) 
Waterbury 


Wheeler & Son, Inc., Frank Meriden 


Screw Machine Tools 


American Cam Company, Ine. (Circular 
Form Tools) Bloomfield 
Cambridge Specialty Co., Inc. (flat & 
circular form tools) Kensington 
Quaker Tool (H.S. cir. form tools) 
Waterbury 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (Reamers, Taps, 
Dies, Blades and Knurls) West Hartford 


Screws 
Allen Mfg. Co., The Bloomfield 
American Serew Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Screw Works Hartford 


Bristol Company, The (socket set and 
socket cap screws) Waterbury 
Clark Bros, Bolt Co., Ine. (cap and lag) 
Milldale 
Ilartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of 


Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 
Superior Manufacturing Co., The Winsted 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 

Screws—Socket 
Allen Manufacturing Co., The Bloomfield 
Bristol Co. The Waterbury 


Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of 


Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Screw Stock 
Driscoll Wire Co., The (steel) Shelton 
Screw Threads—Inserts 
Ileli-Coil Corp. Danbury 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages, Inc. (“Counterboy,” 
“Tape-Shooter,” “Big Inch”) Shelton 


Seals 
Russell Mfg. Co. (for oven doors and fire 
bulkheads) Middletown 


Sewing Machines 
Mite Corp., The (Sewing Machine attach- 
ments) New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co., The Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Co. The (industrial) 


Bridgeport 
Sharpeners 
Gorn Electric Co., Ine. (electric knife and 
scissors) Stamford 
Shears 
Acme Shear Co., The (household) 
Bridgeport 


ND SERVICES 


Sheet Metal Products 

Anaconda American Brass Company, ‘1 
(brass and copper) Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (security boxes, fitted 

tuvl buxes, tackle boxes, displays) 
Durham 

(fabricators) 
Durham 

Precision Sheet Metal Fabrication Div 
Bar-VPlate Mfg. Co., Lune. Orange 

United Manufacturing Co, Div. Maxson 
Klectronics Corporation Hamden 
White Company, Norman C, (most metals) 
Newington 


Parsuns Co., Ine., W. A, 


Sheet Metal Stampings 

American Buckle Co., The West Haven 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 
Dorset-Rex, Ine., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
North & Judd Mfg. Co, New Britain 

Secuovill Manufacturing Co. (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver, steel 
and other metals and alloys) Waterbury 
Sheet Steel 

Dolan Steel Co., Ine. 


Bridgeport 
Hamden Steel & Aluminum Corp, 


Hamden 


Shell Cores 


Victors Brass Foundry, Ine. Guilford 
Shell Molding 
Victors Brass Foundry, Ine. Guilford 


Shells 
Cly-Del Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 
Lakewood Metal Products, Ine. (all metals) 
Waterbury 
Salem Mfg. Co. Prospect 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. (aluminum, 


brass, bronze, copper, nickel  silver— 
drawn, stamped—electric socket, screw) 
Waterbury 

Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Co., Ine. 
Waterbury 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company, The Hartford 


Signals 
H, C. Cook Co., The (for card files) 

Ansonia 

Signs 
Ad-Craft Displays, Inc, (all types, quan- 
tity only) Bloomfield 
Leonard Sign Co. (neon & factory identi- 
fication) Hartford 


Silk Screen Plates—Supplies 
Seri-Print, Inc. Waterbury 
Silk Sereen Process Printing 
Ad-Craft Displays, Ine. Bloomfield 
Norton Co., R. H. New Haven 

Seri-Print, Inc. (for acrosal and 


cosmetic contuiners) Waterbury 
Sirocco Sereen prints New Haven 
Stifel & Kufta, Inc. New Britain 


Silk Screening on Metal 
Ad-Craft Displays, Ine. Bloomfield 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (Displays and Specialties 
to order) Durham 


Silver Brazing 
Ben-Nek Holder, Inc. 


Silver—Silver Alloys 
Handy and Harman (sheet, strip, wire, 
powders) Fairfield 


Branford 


Silverware 


International Silver Co., The Meriden 


Wallace Silversmiths, Inc. Wallingford 
Simulators 
Reflectone Electronics, Ine. Stamford 


Sintered Metal Products 
American Sintering Div. of Engineered 
Plastics, Inc. (Powder Metal Parts) 

Watertown 
Raybestos Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Ine. Bridgeport 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 


American Cyanamid Co. Waterbury 
Slide Fasteners 
G. E. Prentice Mfg. Co.. The Kensington 


Scovill Mfg. Co. (GRIP?TER zippers) 


Waterbury 
Slotters 
Gros-Ite Industries, Inc. (Roy) Farmington 
Small Assemblies 
Simplex Tool & Die, Ine. Milford 


Smoke Stacks 
Norwalk Tank Co. Div. Mersick Industries, 
Ine. South Norwalk 


Snap Fasteners 
Patent Button Co., The Waterbury 
Seovill Mfg. Co. (GRIPPER snap fasten- 
ers) Waterbury 


Soap 
Fuller Brush Co., The (personal, household 
and industrial) East Hartford 
Packers Tar Soap, Inc. Mystic 
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Socket Screw Products 
Hole-Krome Screw Corp. West Hartford 


Soldering Irons 
Electric Soldering Iron Co., Inc. Deep River 


Sound Equipment 
Vineo Electronics Corp. New Haven 


Spanner Nuts 


MeMellon Bros., Inc. Bridgeport 


pecial Machinery 

Anco Manufacturing, Inc. Town of 
East Windsor, Warehouse Point 
Banthin Enginering Co. (comgnes seeiet 
rts) geport 
perrel-Birmin ham Co., Ine, Ansonia 
Federal Machine & Tool Co. Bristol 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Gros-Ite Industries, Inc. Farmington 

llartford Special Machinery Co., The 
Hartford 
B. oo Mts. Co., The Elmwood 
oe 5 Mtg = Bridgeport 
National srahecee Machine Co. (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 


Hartford 
Tucker Machine Co. New Haven 


Special Machining 


Superior Steel Products Corp. Cheshire 


Special Purts 
American Standard Products, Inc. Hartford 
Custom Products Corp Bridgeport 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
llartford Machine Screw Company Div. 
of Standard Screw Co. artford 
Mite Corp., The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Hayen 


Torrington Ce., The Terrington 
Specialties—Wire 
J. C. Products, Inc. Higganum 


Spline Milling Machines 
Townsend Mfg. Co., The HP 


Spools—Paper & Fibre 
Sonoco Products Co. Mystic 


Sponge Rubber 
Griswold Rubber Company, Inc. 
(chemically blown) 


Sporting Goods 
Seamless Rubber Co. 


Spotwelding 
Spotwelders, Inc. (aluminum, steel, mag- 
nesium, titanium & alloys) Stratford 


Elmwood 


Moosup 


New Haven 


Spouts 
Waterbury Companies, Inc. (for Lighter 
Fluids and Light Oils) Waterbury 


Spray-Bake Machines 

Capitol Machnne Company The (Conveyor) 

Danbury 
Spray Painting 

Stamford Polishing & Plating Corp. 
Stamford 

Spray Painting Equipment & Supplies 
lea Manufacturing Co., The Waterbury 


Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Mfg. Co., The Torrington 


Spring Machinery 
Tool, Inc. (Torsion Straighteners) 
New Haven 
Spring Presses 
Townsend Mfg. Co., The H. P. Elmwood 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent spring Div, American Chain 
& Cable Company, Inc. Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
Shuster Wire Machine Div., Mettler Machine 
Burnes Co.. The Wallace Div. Associated 
Spring Corp. Bristol 
Springs 

Arrow, Mfg. Co., The Forestville 

CE-JA Springs, Inc. (coil & torsion) 
Newington 


Springs—Coil & Fiat 
Barnes Co., "The Wallace Div. Associated 


Spring Corp. Bristol 
Barrett Co., William L. Bristol 
Bristol Spring Mfg. Co. Plainville 


Neweomb Spring — The Southington 


Peck Spring Co., Plainville 
Stanley Humason, = Forestville 
Springs—Flat 
Atlantic Precision Spee Co. Forestville 
Barnes Co., The Hace Div. Assaciated 
Spring Corp. Bristol 
Rristol Spring Mfg. Co. Plainville 
W.N.F. Company, Inc. Hartford 
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Springs—Wire 

Arrow, Mfg. Co., The Forestville 
Banner apring. Corporation Hartford 
Barnes Co he allace Div. Associated 

Spring Corp. Bristol 
Bernston Co., J. Plainville 
Bristol Spring Mts. Co. Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corn., The Hartford 


Comerford Mfg. Co., Inc. (compression, ex- 

tension, torsion) Bristol 
Everett Co., Inc, (coil and torsion) 

New Britain 

Newcomb Spring Corp., The Southington 

D. R. Templeman Co. (coil and torsion) 

Plainville 

Terry Spring Company Terryville 

Stamped Metal Products 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 


Waterbury 
Stampings 
Comerford Mfg. Co., Inc. Bristol 
Di-El Tool & Die Company (short run) 
Meriden 


Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Laminated Shim Co., Ine. Glenbrook 

Lacey Mfg. Co., The (precision sheet 
metal) Bridgeport 
Newhart Products, Inc. (short run—metals 
& plastics) Milford 
Prentice Mfg. Co., The G. E. Kensington 
Scovill Mfg. Co. (aluminum, brass, bronze, 
copper, nickel silver, steel and other 
metals and alloys—automotive, electrical, 

radio, ete.—deep drawn, enameled) 
Waterbury 


Stam pings—Small 
Barnes Co., The Wallace Div. Associated 


Spring Corp. Bristol 
Barrett Co., William L. Bristol 
Bristol Spring Mfg. Co Plainville 


Laminated Shim Company, Inc. Glenbrook 
Mite Corp., The New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Waterbury on Ine. Waterbury 
Wire Form. Milldale 
Waterbury homes Metal Co. Waterbury 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The (steel) 
New Haven 
Tlartford 
Bridgeport 


Parker-Hartford Corp, (steel) 
Schwab & Company (steel) 


Stamped Assemblies 
Cowles & Co. €. New Maven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Stationary Specialties 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 


Steam Turbines 
Terry Steam Turbine Co., The 


Hartford 
Whiton Machine Co. 


New London 


Steel Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co. Branford 
New England Alloy Casting Corp. (carbon, 
low alloy and stainless steel castings) 


Hartford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co. Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Eastern Steel and Metal Company 


West Haven 

Barnes Co., The Wallace Div. Associated 
Spring Corp. Bristol 
Detroit Steel Corporation Tiamden 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 


Seymour Mfg. Co., The Seymour 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels Wallingford 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip 
Feroleto Steel Co., Inc. Bridgeport 
Detroit Steel Corporation Hamden 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Eastern Steel and Metal Company 
West Haven 
Hamden Steel & Aluminum Corp. Hamden 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Flanges 
Ideal Forging Corp. (stainless) 
Southington 


Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (sheets products to 
order) Durham 


Steel—Ground Flat Stock 
Thompson & Son Co., The Henry G. 
New Haven 


Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co., The 
Milford 


Steel—Stainless Alloy and Carbon 
Frasse & Co., Inc., Peter A. Hartford 
Hamden Steel ‘& Aluminum Corp. Hamden 
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Steel Stamps 
Cooney Engraving Co. 


Steel Strapping 
Douglas Industrial Supply Corporation 
New Haven 


Branford 


Stereotypes 
New Haven Electrotype Div. Electro- 
graphic Corp. New Haven 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
Il. C. Thompson Clock Co., The Bristol 


Storage Batteries 
RK. A. E. Storage Battery Mfg. Co. 
Glastonbury 


Store Fixtures 

Dettenborn Woodworking Co., L. F. 
Hartford, 

Straps, Leather 
Auburn Mfg. Co., Pithe (textile, industrial, 
skate, carriage) Middletown 
Strip Steel 

Detroit Steel Corp. New Haven 
Dolan Steel Company. Ine. Bridgeport 
Eastern Steel and Metal Company 


est Haven 
Structural Mouldings 
Leed Co., The H. A. Hamden 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co. Waterbury 


Super Refractories 
Mullite Works Refractories Div. H. K. 
Porter Co., Ine. Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceway & Fittings 
Wiremold Company, The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton roducts Co., Ine 
East Killingly 
Surgical Germicides 


Bard-Parker Company, Inc. Danbury 
Surgical Instruments 
Bard-Parker Company, Inc. Danbury 


Swaging Machinery 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machinery 
Co., The, Div. of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Sweeping Compounds 
Nielson & Sons, Inc., John R. 
South Windsor 


Switches 
Allied Control Co., Ine. (subminiature, 
toggle & pushbutton) Plantsville 
Capitol Machine Company The (Circuit Se- 
lector—Push Button & Lever) Danbury 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co. Div. of Cerro 
Corp. (asbestos insulated) New Haven 


Tableware—Stainless Steel 
Wallace Silversmiths, Inc. Wallingford 


Tableware—Sterling Silver 
Wallace Silversmiths, Inc. Wallingford 


Tabulating Equipment—Manual 


Denominator Company, Inc. Woodbury 
Veeder-Root, Incorporated Hartford 
Tanks 
Alsop Engineering Co Milldale 


Bigelow Co., The (steel) New Haven 
Connecticut Welders, Inc. (steel, alloy & 
lined) Wallingford 
Enthone, Ine. New Haven 
— alk Tank Co. Div. Mersick Industries, 
In South Norwalk 
maleck. Ine. (Alloy) Fairfield 

Storts Welding Co. (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


Tape 
Russell Mfg. Co. (Glass Electrical Insulat- 
ing Tapes, Glass Fabrics for Plastic 
Moulding) Middletown 


Tape Machines 
Better Packages, Inc. (Manual and electric 
models for case taping) Shelton 


Taps 
Hanson-Whitney Co., The Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Taps—Collapsing 
Geometric Tool Co., Div. United-Greenfield 
Corp. New Haven 


Tap, Drill & Stud Removal 
Walton Co., The West Hartford 
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Tap Extractors 
The (and extensions) 
West Hartford 


Walton Co., 


Tarred Lines 


Brownell & Co., Inc, Moodus 
Technical Writing : 
Watson-Manving Advertising Stratford 


Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co., The Waterbury 


Television—Radio 
Junior Screw Machine Products, Inc, 
West Haven 


Temperature Controllers 


Electronic Controls, Inc. Stamford 
Terminals : 
Waterbury Companies, Inc. Waterbury 


Testers—Insulation Wire & Cable 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Testers—Nondestructive, Ultrasonic 
Branson Instrument, Inc. Stamford 
Sperry Products Co., Div. of Howe Sound Co. 

(Ultrasonic, X-ray and magnetic particle) 
Danbury 


Testing 
American Metaseal, Ine. (pressure) Hamden 
Kahn and Company, Inc. (hydraulic, pneu- 
matic, electronic) Wethersfield 


Testing Services 
Sperry Products Co., Div. of Howe Sound Co. 
(Ultrasonic, X-ray and magnetic particle) 
Danbury 
(Certified Non- 
Zyglo) 
East Hartford 
Test Stands and Equipment 
Kahn and Company, Inc. Wethersfield 


Textile Printing Gums } 
Polymer Industries, Luce. Springdale 


Textile Processors 
Amerbelle Corporation 


Metals Testing Co., Inc. 
Destructive—Magnaflux, 


Rockville 


Thermocouple Thermometry 
Hareo Laboratories, Inc. New Haven 


Thermometers 
The (recording and automatic 
Waterbury 
Stratford 


Bristol Co., 
control) 
Manning Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


Thermoelectric Generators 
Hareo Laboratories, Inc. New Haven 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., The Thomaston 
Thinsheet Metals Co., The (plain or tinned 


in rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

American “hread Co., The Willimantic 

Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 


Threading 
Products Design & Mfg. Corp. Newington 
Thread Gages 
Hanson-Whitney Co., The 
Johnson Gage Company Bloomfield 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Thread Grinding 


Hartford 


Universal Thread Grinding Co. Fairfield 
Thread Milling 
McMellon Bros. Ine. Bridgeport 


Thread Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 
Thread Repair Kits 
Ileli-Coil Corp. Danbury 


Thread Rolling Machinery 
Ilartford Special Machinery Co. (flat die) 
Hartford 
Shuster Wire Machine Div, Mettler Machine 
Tool. Ine. New Haven 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 


The, Diy, of Textron, Ine. Waterbury 
Threaded Parts 
Universal Thread Grinding Co. (precision 
ground thread) Fairfield 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg. & Machine Co., The (double 


end automatic) Bridgeport 
Timers, Interval 

A. W. Haydon Co., The Waterbury 

H. C. Thompson Clock Co., The Bristol 

Cramer Controls Corp., The Centerbrook 

Rhodes, Inc., M. H. Hartford 


Timing Devices 
8% & N Tool & Engineering Co. (develop- 


ment and model work) Thomaston 
Cramer Controls Corp., The Centerbrook 
4. 7. Haydon Co., The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co. Waterbury 
Rhodes, Inc., M. H. Hartford 


United States Time Corp., The Waterbury 
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Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A. W. Haydon Co., The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co. Waterbury 
M. H. Rhodes, Ince. Ilartford 


Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co., The (non-ferrous 
metals in rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div. North & Judd Mfg. 
Co. Middletown 


Tissue 
Sanitary Paper Mills, Ine. 


(Dovalettes 
facial, 


bathroom and handkerchiefs) 
Kast Hartford 


Tire 
Armstrong Rubber Co. * rhe West Haven 


Toiletries 
Chesebrough-Pond’s, Ine. Clinton 
Tooling 

D.S.0. Mfg. Co. (for plastic extruders) 
Kensington 
Tool Chests 
Vanderman Mfg. Co., The Willimantic 


Tool Hardening 
Commercial Metal Treating Co. Bridgeport 


Tools 
B & N Tool & Engineering Co. (dies, jigs, 
fixtures, sub-press and progressive) 
Thomaston 
Iloggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The (rubber 
workers) 141 Brewery St. New Haven 


Seovil Co., Harmon S. (small) Guilford 
Tool Designers 
Crescent Tool & Design (tools 
& special machinery) Glastonbury 


Research & Development Designers, Ine. 
Middletown 


Tools & Dies 


Metropolitan Tool & Die Hartford 
Lacey Mfg. Co., The tridgeport 
Moore Special Tool Co. Bridgeport 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Mite Corp., The New Haven 
Tatem Manufacturing Co, (hi-density lam- 
inted wood for making) Eastford 


Tools, Dies, Jigs & Fixtures 


Areade Tool & Die Co. Bridgeport 
Di-El Tool & Die Company Meriden 
Fairfield Tool Co., Inc., The Bridgeport 


Lyons Tool & Die (modelwork, jig boring) 


Meriden 
Otterbein Co., J. A. Middletown 
‘Richard Manufacturing Co. Milf@d 


RSV Engineering Co. (gages) Wethersfield 
Telke Tool & Die Mfg. Co. Kensington 


Tools, Fixtures, Gauges 
Elmwood Tool & Machine ene Inc. 


mwood 
Fredericks Tool Co., J. F. West Hartford 


Totalizers 
Reflectone Electronics, ine. Stamford 
Toys 
Geo. S. Scott Mfg. Co.. The Wallingford 
Gilbert Co.. The A. C. New Haven 
U. S. Plastic Molding Corp. Wallingford 
Waterbury Companies, Inc. Waterbury 


Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International 
Harvester Truck chassis and “Metro” 
bodies) Bridgeport 


Tube Clips 
Weimann Bros. Mfg. Co., The (for collap- 


sible tubes) Derby 
Tube Fittings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. (UNIFLARE 


flared tube and LOXIT compression 


tube) Waterbury 
Tube—Straighteners 
Shuster Wire Machine Div., Mettler 
Machine Tool, Inc, New Haven 


Tubers 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard 
Divisions of Franklin Research Comp. 
ystic 


Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp., The New London 
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Tubing 

Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
(brass & copper) Waterbury 
G & O Manufacturing Co. (finned) 
New Haven 

Scovill Mfg. Co. (Brass and Copper) 
Waterbury 
o., The (stainless and 
Wallingford 


Wallingford Steel C 
super metals) 


Tubing—Carbon and Stainless Stee! 
Irasse & Co., Inec., Peter A. Hartford 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
Anaconda American Bress Co., The, Metal 
Hose Branch Waterbury 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 


Waterbury 
Scovill Mfg. Co. Waterbury 


Tumbling Barrels and Accessories 
Nielsen & Sons, Inc., John R. 
South Windsor 


Tumbling Equipment and Su pplies 


Esbee Barrel Finishing Corp, Byram 
Tumbling Service 

Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp. Meriden 
Turntables 

Macton Machinery Co., Inc. (industrial & 

display) Stamford 
Typewriters 

Royal McBee Corp. Hartford 

Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Royal McBee Corp, Hartford 
and Bridgeport 


Uniforms 


Magson Uniform Co. Kensington 


Utrasonic Equipment 


Branson Ultrasonie Corp. Stamford 
General Instrument Corporation 
Harris Transducer Div. Woodbury 


Underwater Equipment 
Seamless Rubber Co. New Haven 


Universal Joints 
Gray and Prior Machine Co. (for 
machinery) Hartford 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Products Co. Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Klectrolux Corp. Old Greenwich 
Spencer Turbine Co., The Ilartford 


Vacuum Forming 
Newhart Products, Inc. (all thermo forming 
plastics) Milford 


Vacuum Metallizing 


Aluminized Finish & Mfg. Co. Cromwell 


Valves 
Jenkins Bros. Bridgeport 
Rockwell Co., W. S. (Butterfly) Fairfield 
Valves—Aircraft 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div. Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co. Milford 


Skinner Precision Industries, Inc., 
Skinner Electric Valve Div. New Britain 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg. Co. New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore, Inc. Stratford 


Valves—Solenoid 
Allied Control Co., Ine. Plantsville 
Peter Paul Electronics New Britain 


Skinner Precision Industries, Inc., 
Skinner Electric Valve Div. New Britain 


Vanity Boxes 
Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Scovill Mfg. Co. Waterbury 
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Velvets 
American Velvet Co. (owned and operated 
by A. Wimpfheimer & Bros., Inc., Inc.) 
Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg. Co., Inc., The 
Willimantic 


Vending Machines 
Choice-Vend Div. of Seeburg Corporation 
Hartford 


Venetian Blinds 


Findell Mfg. Co. 
Jennings Co., The S. Barry 


Manchester 
New Haven 


Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Co. Plainville 


Vibration Detection Equipment 
Advanced Electronics, Ine. Rocky Hill 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 


Branford Co., The (industrial) New Britain 
Vinyl Extrusion & Moulding Compounds 


Electronic Rubber Co. Stamford 
Vinyl Resins 
Synco Resins, Inc. Bethel 


Vise Fixtures 


Dery & Sons Tool & Die Co., A, L. 
Pine Meadow 


Vise Jaws 


Dery & Sons Tool & Die Co., A. L, 
(gang with loading trays) Pine Meadow 


Vises 
Fenn Manufacturing Co., The (Quick- 
Action Vises Newington 
Skinner Precision Industries, Inc., 
Skinner-Horton Chuck Div. New Britain 
Vanderman Mfg. Co., The (Combination 
Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Wall Paper 
Stamford Wall Paper Co., Inc. Stamford 


Washers 
American Felt Co. (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Mfg. Co., The (all materials) 
Middletown 


Fabricon Corp. Unionville 


Washers—Felt 


Chas, W. House & Sons, Ine, (Mills & 
Cutting Plant) Unionville 


Watches 


E. Ingraham Co., The Bristol 
United States Time Corp., The Waterbury 


Washers—Precision 
Laminated Shim Company, Inc. Glenbrook 


Water Delonizers 
Penfield Mfg. Co. Meriden 


Water Heaters 


Whitlock Mfg. Co., The (instantaneous & 
storage) Hartford 


Waxes 
Fuller Brush Co., The (liquid and paste 
for floor and furniture) East Hartford 
Harrison Company, The A. S. (and other 
protective coatings) South Norwalk 


Webbing 


Russell Mfg. Co. (Fores for Sater Seat 
Belts—all types of webbing) Middletown 


Gs Weighing Systems—Hydraulic 
Emery Co., The A. H, New Canaan 
Hartford 


Welding 

Aircraft Welding & Mfg. Co., Inc. (alumi- 

hum, stainless steel, magnesium) 
Hartford 
Aluminum Wire Products Co., Ine. (Alu- 

minum Welding & Brazing Wire) 

: Glastonbury 
Ansonia Steel Fabrication Co., Inc. (steel 
Stainless steel and aluminum fabrication) 


: - Ansonia 
Connecticut Welders, Ine. (fabrication & 
repairs) Wallingford 


Industrial Welding Co. (Equipment Manu- 
facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Storts Welding Company (tanks, coils & 
fabrication) Meriden 
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Tag Alloy Welding & Mfg. Co., Inc. (nu- 
clear, missile and aircraft type) 
Glastonbury 
White Company, Norman C. Newington 
Welding—Lead 
Connecticut Welders, Inc, (tanks & coils) 


Wallingford 

Lead Products, Inc. (tanks & fabrication) 
Manchester 

Storts Welding Company (tanks, coils & 
anodes) Meriden 


Welding—Lead Bricks 
Lead Products, Ine. Manchester 


Welding Rods 
Anaconda American Brass Co., The 
Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Co., The (brass & bronze) 
Bristol 


Welding Solder 
Lead Products, Inc. (wire, bar and cakes 
and babbits) Manchester 


Wells 
Church Co., The Stephen B. Seymour 
heel Dressers—Diamonds 
Russell, Ine., R. R. Newington 


Wicks 
Auburn Mfg. Co., The (felt, asbestos) 
Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp. of Conn., Inc. 
Hartford 


Window & Door Guards 
Smith Co., The John P. New Haven 


Wire 
Anaconda American Brass Company, The 
Waterbury 
Atlantic Wire Co., The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co., The 
North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp., The (brass & bronze) 
Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co., The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co., Winsted Div. (insulated 
& enameled magnet) Winsted 
Montgomery Company, The (fine copper, 
OFHC, cadmium, aluminum, tin or 
silver coated) Windsor Locks 
Platt Bros. & Co., The (zine and zine 
alloy wires) Waterbury 
Seovill Mfg. Co. (Brass, Bronze and Nickel 


Silver) Waterbury 
Viking Wire Co., Inc, (enameled magnet) 
Danbury 


Wire and Cable 

Continental Wire Corp. (for industrial and 
military applications) Wallingford 
General Electric Company (for residential, 
commercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 

International Silver Co., The (coaxial and 
specialized types Meriden 
Rockbestos Wire Cable Co. Div. of Cerro 
Corp. (all asbestos, mining, shipboard and 


appliance applications) ew Haven 
(Advt.) 

Wire Baskets 
Rolock, Ine. Fairfield 


Wiretex Mfg. Ine. (Industrial, for acid, 
heat, treating and degreasing) 
Bridgeport 


Wire & Cable—High Temperature 


Lewis Engineering Co., The Naugatuck 
Wire Cloth 

Cc. O. Jeliff Mfg. Co., The (all metals, all 

meshes) Southport 


McCluskey Wire Co., Ine. (Fourdrinier) 
New Haven 

Pequot Wire Cloth Co., Inc. (industrial 
grades only) Norwalk 
Rolock, Ine. (alloy) Fairfield 
Smith Co.. The John P, New Haven 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
John P. Smith Co., The New Haven 


Wire Displays—Baskets 
Apceo Products, Ine, Centerbrook 


Wire Forming Machinery 
Nilson Machine Co., The A. H. Shelton 
Shuster Wire Machine Div., Mettler 
Machine Tool, Ine, New Haven 
Torrington Mfg. Co., The Torrington 


Wire Formings 
Master Engineering Co. West Cheshire 
Oakville Co. Div. Seovill Mfg. Co. Oakville 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., The 
Torrington 


N D 
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Wire Forms 
Atlantic Precision Spring Co. Forestville 
Banner Spring Corp. Hartford 
Barnes Co., The Wallace Div. Associated 
Spring Corp. Bristol 
Bristol Spring Mfg. Co. Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation, The Hartford 


Gemco Mfg. Co., Ine. Southington 
North & Judd Mfg. Co. New Britain 
me Humason, Ine. Forestville 
Peck Spring Co. Plainville 
Templeman Co., D. R. Plainville 
Terryville Mfg. Co. Terryville 
Wire Form, Ine. Milldale 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co., The (overall trim- 
mings) West Haven 
Brooks & Sons, Inc., M. S. (small wire 
parts) Chester 
Scovill Mfg. Co. (to order) Waterbury 


Wire Partitions 


John P. Smith Co., The New Haven 


Torrington 

Wire Products 
Artistie Wire Products, Ine. Taftsville 
J. C. Products, Inc. Higganum 


Wire Reels 
Nilson Machine Co., The A. H, Shelton 
Shuster Wire Machine Div, Mettler Ma- 
chine Tool, Ine. New Haven 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Div. of Textron, Ine. Waterbury 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co., The (pan handles 
and tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Templeman Co., D. R. Plainville 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B. Hendryx Co., The New Haven 


Wire Springs 
Carlson Spring Co. (Torsion, Compression, 
Extension) Berlin 


Wire Straightening & Cutting Machinery 
Shuster Wire Machine Div. Mettler Ma- 
chine Tool, Ine, New L[laven 


Wiring Devices 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc. 


Wood Products 
Dettenborn Woodworking Co., L. F. 
(specialized) Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co., The Bristol 


Woodwork 
Cc. H. Dresser & Sons, Inc. (Mfg. all kinds 
of woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co. Hartford 
Peerless Woodworking Corporation 
East Glastonbury 


Work Clothing 
Setlow & Son, Inc., M. Orange 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas. W. House & Sons, Inc. (Mills & 
Cutting Plant) Unionville 


Writing Materials 


Eagle Pencil Company Danbury 


X-ray—Industrial 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory Ine. 
Bridgeport 


Yarns 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corp., The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcotville 
Ensign-Bickford Co., The (jute-carpet) 
Simsbury 


Zine 
Platt Bros. & Co., The (ribbon, strip and 
wire) P. O. Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zine Castings 
Mosman Co., Charles H. Westbrook 
Newton-New Haven Co., Inc. West Haven 


Zine Die Castings 
Engineers Tool & Mfg. Co., Inc. Bridgeport 
Mt. Vernon Die Castings Corp. Stamford 
Peasley Products, Ine, Stratford 
Stewart Die Casting Div. Stewart-Warner 
Corp. Bridgeport 
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Our Republic—Not 
A Democracy 


(Continued from page 12) 


might repudiate the whole sorry 
scheme, thus leaving those from whose 
paychecks the money was extracted 
under false pretenses and with no 
choice on their parts, without the 
promised reward, 


You can defend Social Security 
in a Democracy. You can certainly 
not defend it in our Republic which 
was conceived in the idea that the 
power of government was to be def- 
initely subservient to the rights of 
individuals. 


Many more examples could be listed, 
but it is not necessary to labor the 
point. 

Those who support the notion that 
we are a Democracy, rather consist- 
ently point to our philosophy of 
equality, equal rights and privileges 
for all men before the law; they talk 
of self-government, consent of the 
people, lawful government and natu- 
ral rights (Locke’s famous essay) to 
support their position. Yet these are 
the very bases of our American Re- 
public. They fall into the easy error 
of confusing the political term with 
the adjective “democratic.” With 
“democratic”, I have no quarrel, since 
certainly our Republic is, in fact, a 
democratic society, but, save the mark, 
not a “Democracy.” 


Certainly, in this century our so- 
ciety has become more complex. Cer- 
tainly, new problems are constantly 
rising. Certainly, we need to develop 
and to change. But, no American who 
is aware of his heritage should ever do 
homage to that ancient European lie 
that “the Government can do it for 
us better than we can do it ourselves.” 
All our history has been a denial of 
this fallacy. To accept such an idea 
means we have lost our faith in God, 
our faith in mankind, and our faith 
in the American dream. 


This is precisely what the Founders 
dreaded; that Democracy would lead 
us to Big Government to the extinc- 
tion of the rights of the individual 
and his freedoms, to the tyranny of the 
State and to the inevitable end, the 
man on horseback, 

When Benjamin Franklin came out 
of the Constitutional Convention, he 
was asked, “What kind of a govern- 
ment have you given us, Mr. Frank- 
lin?” To which Franklin replied, “A 
Republic, — if you can keep it.” 
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A Fresh Concept of Industrial Living. 


THE CONNECTICUT SPRING CORPORATION 


Farmington Industrial Park (FIP) is an integrated idea of industrial 
living. The program includes housing, manufacturing plants and a 
commercial center, Many factors are considered by businesses which 
locate here: the relationship of land to buildings, architecture, design, 


landscaping, type of industry and materials handling, to mention 


a few. 


Stanley Fisher and Bertram Youmans set the pace with the construc- 
tion of the new plant for The Connecticut Spring Corporation. They 
built an efficient factory at the same time retaining the natural 


beauty of the area, In fine, they built a beautiful factory. 


Lighting is a tool for industrial production, for office efficiency and to 
emphasize architectural features. The seeing tasks are extremely varied. 


Springs are made in many sizes. Microscopic adjustments of machines 


THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 


are necessary. The finish of a spring may range from glossy to 
matte, from smooth to rough. It may be a simple arc or an elaborately 
contoured geometric shape. The lighting is designed to help the 
craftsmen’s eyes in every combination of visual problems, particularly 
those involving severe and prolonged concentration. Local light is 
often necessary to provide a higher quantity of illumination for dis- 
cernment of fine details. It may offer a different direction of light 
which accents contours and surface irregularities. The office lighting 
fosters efficiency and neatness. The light colors of walls, floors, 
ceilings and furnitures contribute to the effect of lighting. Any good 
lighting layout begins with an analysis of the seeing tasks and a 
knowledge of principles and materials. The Industrial Representative 
from your electric utility company makes a valuable member of the 


team which plans your industrial illumination. 


THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 


THE UNITED ILLUMINATING COMPANY 





SURE SIGN 
of a great winter 





(no matter what the weather) 


On all counts, Balco Bunker “C” Fuel assures industrial users 
of a more comfortable, economical and worry-free season. 
Here’s why: 


IS MORE EFFICIENT 


Ballard Bunker “C” delivers more BTU’s — more pure heat! — 
per gallon than conventional fuels. You pay less to heat more! 





IS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


Ballard’s big fleet of all-weather trucks is always at 
your disposal, ready to make immediate delivery from 
our two tremendous terminals in Hartford and Groton. 









BURNS CLEANER 


There’s no soot, grime or smoke from Ballard Bunker “C”. No ashes to 
cart away. No dust or grit from storage areas to add to the wear and 
tear on machinery. 


SERVES YOU BETTER 


Ballard’s trained heating engineers welcome the oppor- 
tunity to compare costs and suggest ways for you to get 
increased heating efficiency — at no obligation whatso- 
ever. 


IS MORE RELIABLE 


As the oldest supplier of Bunker “C” in the area, Ballard can always 
depend on a steady flow from its own suppliers, no matter what the 
contingency. This reliability is automatically passed along to customers. 





For routine or emergency requirements . . . you can always depend 
on Balco! 


The BALLARD OIL Go. 


“HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Call JAckson 9-3341 in Hartford 
Hilltop 5-9724 in Groton 














